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On  newsstands  now 

Pick  up  a  copy  of  the  free  Montana  Cultural 
Treasures  publication  at  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Convention  and  Visitor's  Bureau 
as  well  as  at  participating  galleries,  museums, 
and  bookstores  all  across  Montana.  To  find  out 
where  the  closest  location  is,  call  Holly  Kuehl- 
weln  at  the  Missoullan,  406-523-5223  or  visit  the 
website,  missoula.com/mct. 


Tourism  promotion  and  the  arts 

Arts  and  heritage  "help  tourists  have  a  fantastic  experience" 


By  Arlynn  (Arni)  Fishbaugh 

There  has  been  an  ever-increasing  utilization  of  the 
arts  and  heritage  as  important  components  in  promotion 
developed  to  attract  tourists  to  Big  Sky  Country.  Because 
this  is  such  a  big  deal  to  all  of  us  involved  in  the  arts  and 
heritage  fields,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
conversation  with  Katy  Peterson,  the  Consumer  Market¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Montana  Office  of  Tourism  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Arni;  How  are  the  arts  and  heritage  tourism  featured 
as  part  of  Montana’s  tourism  promotion  these  days,  Katy? 

Katy:  The  arts  and  heritage  are  featured  in  tour¬ 
ism  consumer  advertising,  special  advertising  features, 
publicity,  the  state  and  regional  Travel  Planners,  on  the 
website  and  in  other  promotion. 

While  the  primary  reasons  most  tourists  come  to  Mon¬ 
tana  is  to  experience  the  grandeur  of  the  state  through 
Glacier  and  Yellowstone  Parks,  we  recognize  that  the  arts 


and  heritage  that  tourists  experience  while  they’re  here 
can  add  to  their  lengths  of  stays  and  help  them  have  a 
fantastic  experience. 

Arni:  The  big  movement  these  days  in  tourism  has  to 
do  with  the  concept  of  geotourism.  National  Geographic 
Traveler  magazine  defines  geotourism  as  “tourism  that 
sustains  or  enhances  the  geographical  character  of  a 
place  -  its  environment,  culture,  aesthetics,  heritage,  and 
the  well-being  of  its  residents.”  Can  you  talk  a  bit  more 
about  this? 

Katy:  The  arts  and  heritage  are  such  perfect  fits  to 
geotourism.  And,  really,  there  is  something  for  everyone 
in  the  concept  of  geotourism,  which  focuses  on  what’s 
real  and  true  about  a  place.  That’s  what  tourists  want  ... 
a  true  reflection  of  what  is  here.  The  arts  and  heritage 
help  provide  that  authenticity  of  “place.” 


See  Tourism  and  the  Arts  on  page  12 


Attention  artists:  innovation  applications  open  in  july 

This  summer  the  online  application  process  will 
open  for  the  201 1  Artist’s  Innovation  Awards.  All  artists 
(including  literary  artists,  performing  artists  and  visual 
artists)  are  welcome  to  apply.  Awards  are  $3,000. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  established  the  Artist’s  In¬ 
novation  Awards  in  order  to  foster  environments  where 
the  innovation  and  creativity  of  artists  are  valued  and 
celebrated.  This  program  rewards  Montana  artists  who 
have  demonstrated: 

•  Innovation  in  their  work  and  artwork; 

•  Originality  and  dedication  in  their  creative  pursuits; 

•  A  marked  capacity  for  self-direction. 


The  application  information  will  be  available  in  July 
on  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  website,  www.art.mt.gov. 


From  the  Center  to  the  Edge 

Bray  celebrates  60  years  of  creativity  and  innovation 


Montana’s  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts  will  celebrate  60  years  of  leadership  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  ceramics  community  in  June.  A  distinctive  fusion 
of  visiting  artists  will  culminate  in  a  three-day  interna¬ 
tional  symposium,  “2011 :  From  the  Center  to  the  Edge 
-  60  Years  of  Creativity  and  Innovation  at  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,”  June  23-25  in  Helena.  The  event  is 
designed  to  highlight  the  state  of  the  field  of  ceramic 
art  today  through  discussion,  demonstration  and  artistic 
interaction. 

The  Bray  will  bring  together  a  group  of  12  leading 
ceramic  artists,  called  the  “Artists  to  the  Edge,”  to  work 
for  the  entire  month  of  June  2011  in  a  collaborative  and 
communal  studio  setting. 

“These  artists  have  been  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
look  beyond  tradition,”  says  Steven  Young  Lee,  resident 
artist  director  of  the  foundation.  “They  have  forged  new 
paths  in  their  creative  processes  which  have  led  to  such 
innovations  as  the  development  of  rapid  prototyping  in 
ceramics  and  the  establishment  of  online  communities  in 
support  of  studio  practice. 

“While  innovation  takes  many  forms,  the  60th  anni¬ 
versary  visiting  artists  represent  fresh  and  original  think¬ 
ing  in  areas  of  technology,  culture,  design,  education, 
studio  practice  and  interdisciplinary  collaboration.” 

These  12  artists  will  join  17  ceramic  leaders,  called 
“Artists  from  the  Center,”  to  present  their  thoughts  and 
perspectives  during  the  three-day  anniversary  through 
demonstrations,  artist  talks  and  panel  discussions. 

Along  with  the  60th  anniversary  celebration,  the  Bray 
will  host  three  exhibitions  opening  June  23:  “The  Resi- 


"While  innovation  takes  many 
forms,  the  60th  anniversary  visiting 
artists  represent  fresh  and  original 
thinking  in  areas  of  technology, 
culture,  design,  education,  studio 
practice  and  interdisciplinary 
collaboration." 

-  Steven  Young  Lee 

dent  Artists  and  2011  Artists  to  the  Edge,”  showcasing 
current  resident  artists  and  invited  innovative  artists;  the 
“201 1  Artists  from  the  Center”;  and  “Early  Innovators,”  a 
selection  from  the  Bray’s  permanent  collection. 

Numerous  other  ceramic  exhibitions  throughout  Hel¬ 
ena  and  Montana  will  complement  the  60th  anniversary 
celebration. 

The  Archie  Bray  was  founded  in  1951  by  brickmaker 
Archie  Bray  Sr.,  who  hoped  to  create  “a  place  ...  for  all 
who  are  seriously  and  sincerely  interested  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  ceramic  arts,  a  fine  place  to  work.” 

Since  its  beginnings,  the  Bray  has  provided  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  creative  excellence  for  ceramic  artists  from 
around  the  world.  It’s  a  legacy  and  mission  that  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Bray  to  continue  to  wield  a  worldwide  influence 
on  the  ceramic  arts. 

For  a  complete  schedule  of  activities  and  participating 
artists,  visit  60th.archiebray.org. 


"Happy  60th  Archie  Bray"  by  Chris  Antemann  is 
among  the  auction  artworks. 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  (State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Co"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Co  Creen! 


Arni's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

and  HB9 


Legislative  action  on  HB2 

Legislative  activities  have  kept  us  on 
our  toes,  as  usual.  The  two  major  bills  that 
involve  arts  council  funding  are  the  state  bud¬ 
get  bill.  House  Bill  2,  and  the  Cultural  Trust 
grants,  which  are  in  HB9. 

We  were  made  aware  of  several  amend¬ 
ments  that  were  drafted  to  eliminate  specific 
arts  council  programs.  Statewide  advocacy 
and/or  strategic  lobbying  efforts  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Cultural  Advocacy  were  successful  in 
warding  off  these  attempts  to  cut  the  agency’s 
budget. 

Cultural  Trust  grants  in  HB9  are  cruising 
through  the  process.  The  bill  is  in  Hnal  steps 
in  the  Senate  at  press  time. 

Legislation  that  impacts  tourism 

HB  316,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Rob  Cook 
of  Conrad,  redistributes  certain  revenue  and 
income  to  the  state  general  fund.  Although  the 
Culmral  Trust  and  the  bed  tax  were  included 
in  the  original  bill,  they  were  amended  out  of 
the  list  of  funds  to  be  redistributed.  This  could 
change,  as  the  bill  is  still  in  the  Senate  at  press 
time. 

HB  317,  also  sponsored  by  Rep.  Cook, 
“sunsets”  statutory  appropriations  over  certain 
periods,  including  the  bed  tax.  At  press  time 
the  bill  is  headed  to  the  Governor.  If  he  signs 
the  bill,  programs  will  terminate  as  of  the 
respective  dates  in  the  bill,  and  new  legisla¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  drafted  next  session  to 
re-authorize  them. 

When  you  approach  a  legislative  session 
full  of  new  faces,  due  to  term  limits,  and 
legislators  who  question  the  necessity  for 
public  funding  of  the  arts,  it  takes  a  bit  of  time 
to  get  your  bearings  on  where  the  new  people 
stand,  where  those  beliefs  come  from,  who  is 
firm  in  their  position,  and  where  are  potential 
connections  between  a  legislator's  agenda  and 
the  arts. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  even  in  this 
most  tempestuous  of  legislative  sessions, 
there  are  very  many  political  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles  who  do  see  this  value.  And 
these  supporters 
come  from  both 
the  centrist  parts  of 
the  parties,  as  well 
as  from  what  some 
people  might  con¬ 
sider  the  extreme 
sides  of  the  aisles. 

It  is  never  safe 
to  assume  that 
because  people 
are  members  of 
one  political  party 
or  other,  they  con¬ 
form  to  a  certain 
stereotype  as  to 
positions  they  may 
take  on  funding  or 
political  issues. 

And,  for  many,  many  legislators,  their 
time  spent  in  Helena  is  a  learning  curve  that 
expands  their  knowledge  base  each  session. 

That  is  why  taking  the  time  for  each  of  us, 
individually  as  Montanans,  to  build  a  relation¬ 
ship  -  that  is,  getting  to  know  our  political 
leaders  and  finding  out  what  shapes  their 
opinions  and  beliefs  -  is  so  important. 

We  have  seen  the  incredible  value  of  this 
work  during  the  current  session.  There  are 
many  grantees  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
many  governing  board  members  and  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  have  sat  down  for  coffee  with 
their  legislators  to  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick  . . .  and  in  doing  so,  have  found  where  the 
arts  link  in.  Or,  they  may  have  been  able  to 
tell  their  legislators  about  experiences  that  put 
government  arts  funding  in  a  whole  new  light. 

If  each  reader  of  this  paper  would  make 
a  commitment  to  get  to  know  -  really  know 
-  their  two  legislators  (your  representative 
and  your  senator)  between  now  and  the  next 
election,  and  have  a  meaningful  conversation 
with  each  of  them  about  the  value  of  the  arts 


to  the  state  and  your  thoughts  on  the  value  of 
state  funding,  it  would  have  significant  results 
in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol. 

Time  after  time,  we  see  the  importance 
of  the  relationships  that  have  been  built  with 
political  leaders.  There  are  few  things  as 
powerful. 

And  what  else  are  we  up  to? 

In  addition  to  the  buzz  in  the  legislative 
beehive,  here  is  a  highlight  of  some  of  the 
other  things 
the  arts  council 
staff  has  been 
up  to  the  past 
several  months. 

Carleen 
Layne,  our 
accountant, 
has  been  busy 
with  a  number 
of  financial 
and  fiscal  note 
requests  that 
have  come  from 
the  Legislature, 
working  on 
financial  details 
for  FYIO  and 
1 1  requested  by  the  boss,  helping  oversee  the 
Cultural  Tmst  legislative  process,  and  trying 
to  find  a  solution  to  help  the  agency  while  our 
bookkeeper  is  out  on  medical  leave. 

Cinda  Holt,  our  Business  Development 
specialist,  has  been  working  on  developing 
work  plans  and  publicity  materials  for  the 
Leveraging  Investments  in  Creativity  (LINC) 
program  in  advance  of  a  hopeful  grant  to  the 
agency.  In  addition,  she  has  been  creating 
her  Job  Protocols  Notebook  (more  on  this 
at  the  end  of  the  article),  filling  in  for  Cindy 
Kittredge  while  Cindy  heals  from  her  ranch 
accident  and  serving  as  the  State  of  the  Arts 
proofreader. 

Beck  McLaughlin,  our  Arts  Education  and 
Web  Services  director,  developed  online  arts 
education  grant  forms 
with  Kristin  Han  Bur- 
goyne,  with  the  plan 
to  have  them  online 
April  4.  She  also  com¬ 
pleted  a  major  update 
and  revision  of  MAC’S 
website.  Beck  planned 
a  six-hour  workshop 
on  working  with 
students  on  the  autism 
spectrum  with  VSA 
Montana,  April  16  in 
Missoula,  and  attended 
the  state  championship 
for  Poetry  Out  Loud, 
March  19  in  Helena. 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  our  Grants  and 
Database  director,  is  learning  the  legislative 
ropes  this  session,  especially  on  the  budget 
front.  She  has  been  working  with  Beck  on 
the  Artists-in-Schools-and-Communities 
grant  program  to  have  it  online  by  mid-April. 
While  she  oversees  all  the  grant  programs  on 
an  ongoing  basis,  and  is  involved  with  the 
Cultural  Tmst  grants  in  the  Legislature,  she 
has  also  been  able  to  update  her  Job  Protocols 
Notebook. 

Kim  Baraby  Hurtle  produced  the  Poet 
Laureate  application  and  promotion  of  the 
program.  She  has  also  put  the  final  tweaks  on 
the  Direct-Care  Provider  and  the  Healthcare 
Administrator,  Arts  and  Healthcare  research 
surveys  that  go  online  in  late  April  or  early 
May.  Technical  assistance  was  also  provided 
on  a  variety  of  public  art  projects,  and  Kim 
oversaw  the  installation  of  two  of  the  six  art¬ 
ists’  work  at  the  Natural  Resources  Building 
at  Montana  Tech  in  Butte. 

I  have  been  busy  with  the  Legislature, 
some  strategic  planning  and  governance  work, 
contracting  to  be  done  with  our  grantees  on 


ADA  compliance.  State  of  the  Arts  publish¬ 
ing  work,  budget  reviews  and  national  board 
work. 

Job  Protocols  Notebooks 

(aka  our  "Blue  Sparklies") 

One  of  the  great  ideas  that  Kristin  Han 
Burgoyne  gave  us  all  several  years  ago  is  a 
thing  she  calls  her  “Blue  Sparkly  Notebook.” 
That  does  sound  a  bit  over  the  top  for  public 
attribution,  so  we  are  now  calling  them  of¬ 
ficially  a  “Job  Protocols  Notebook.” 

Off-the-record,  to  most  of  us,  they  are  still 
our  “Blue  Sparklies.”  What  are  they?  They 
are  manuals  developed  by  each  staff  person 
that  include  all  the  steps  involved  in  the  major 
projects  of  their  job,  key  things  to  know,  per¬ 
formance  practices  (such  as  how  the  executive 
director  works  with  the  Governor’s  Budget 
Office  or  board,  or  how  and  when  the  staff 
interacts  with  council  committees,  etc.). 

The  entire  idea  behind  this  is,  if  you  get  hit 
by  a  bus,  have 
a  baby  and  are 
out  on  maternity 
leave,  retire, 
quit,  move  on 
to  some  other 
job  or  have  a 
serious  health 
concern  and  are 
out  for  three 
months  through 
the  Family 
Medical  Leave 
Act,  a  new  per¬ 
son  could  step 
into  your  job 
and  refer  to  the 
manual  you’ve 
developed  to  get  a  head  start  on  how  to  do 
your  job  from  Day  One.  No  digging  through 
files  to  find  out  which  lists  were  used  on  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards  last  year.  No  search¬ 
ing  for  the  details  on  the  last  grant-panel 
process  used  two  years  ago,  etc.,  etc. 

These  notebooks  have  already  been  a 
godsend  to  us.  When  a  staff  member  left  last 
year  and  we  had  a  temporary  worker  filling 
that  niche  for  a  bit,  we  needed  to  organize  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  Art  Exhibit.  All  we  needed 
to  do  was  to  go  to  the  Blue  Sparkly  and  hunt 
up  this  project,  and  almost  everything  was  in 
there,  including  whom  to  contact  and  their 
phone  numbers,  what  had  been  promised,  the 
timeframes  ...  everything! 

This  is  not  a  collection  of  every  single  step 
of  every  single  job.  We  only  include  info  on 
major  programs,  or,  in  my  case,  things  I’d 
want  to  know  if  I  were  stepping  into  the  direc¬ 
torship  job  -  things  to  be  aware  of,  or  beware 
of  (ha!).  For  those  of  us  who  have  completed 
the  majority  of  work  on  these  notebooks,  we 
now  can  just  update  them  once  a  year  and  also 
look  at  the  notebooks  for  anyone  we  super¬ 
vise,  to  make  sure  that  we  have  what  we  need. 

For  more  info  on  what’s  in  our  Blue  Spar¬ 
klies,  just  email  us  at  mac@mt.gov. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs,  press  releases  and  news¬ 
worthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  May  25,  2011,  for  the  )uly/August 
201 1  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or 
sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out- 
of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per  year 
are  welcome  -  mail  your  check  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 
Helena,  MT  59620. 


If  each  reader  of  this  paper 
would  make  a  commitment 
to  get  to  know  -  really  know 
-  their  two  legislators,  and 
have  a  meaningful  conver¬ 
sation  with  each  of  them 
about  the  value  of  the  arts 
to  the  state,  it  would  have 
significant  results  in  the  halls 
of  the  Capitol. 


Clockwise  from  lower  left:  Carleen  Layne,  Arni  Fish¬ 
baugh,  Paul  Stahl,  Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  and  Drew 
Geiger  discuss  legislative  actions  every  Wednesday  at 
lunch  during  the  session. 
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Congrats  to  ... 


power  of  their  minds,”  says  Blackwood  in  the  article.  Her  paintings, 
and  those  of  her  husband,  Howard  Friedland,  are  also  the  subject  of 
three  books:  Howard  and  Susan  Livin'  the  An  Life,  Susan  Blackwood 
Oil  Paintings  and  Howard  Friedland  Oil  Paintings. 


Veteran  actor  Ben  Tone, 
whose  90th  birthday  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  April  18  at  the  Ellen  The¬ 
atre  in  Bozeman,  and  the  Vigi¬ 
lante  Theatre  Company,  which 
celebrated  its  30th  anniversary 
with  The  Big  Montana  Curtain 
Call.  Vigilante  co-founders  John 
Hosking  and  Rhonda  Smith 
invited  actors  and  performers 
Greg  Keeler,  Lila  Michael,  Kathy 
Jahnke,  Greg  Owens  and  others 
to  sing,  dance,  tread  the  boards, 
and  applaud  Tone’s  legendary 
place  in  the  heart  of  Montana’s 
arts  community.  While  acting 
in  New  York  City,  Tone  began  visiting  Southwest  Montana  in  1948 
and  helped  found  the  Virginia  City  Opera  House,  reviving  vaudeville 
and  tum-of-the-century  theatre  in  Montana.  The  players  also  toured 
Montana  in  the  50s.  Tone  met  his  wife,  Nina,  in  the  Ruby  Valley  and 
eventually  settled  in  Bozeman  to  raise  a  family.  He  continued  to  do 
one-man-shows  around  the  area,  and  taught  speech  and  theater  courses 
at  Montana  State  University  in  the  60s  and  early  70s,  helping  many  of 
Montana’s  theatre  artists  get  their  start.  “Ben  is  still  a  friend,  teacher 
and  inspiration  to  many  artists  across  the  state  and  country,”  say  Hosk¬ 
ing  and  Smith. 

Artist  Linda  McCray  of 
Clancy,  who  received  two 
Special  Recognition  Awards 
for  artwork  in  the  1 3th  an¬ 
nual  Judeo-Christian  Juried 
Online  International  Art  Ex¬ 
hibition,  hosted  by  Up¬ 
stream  People  Gallery.  This  in¬ 
ternational  exhibition  received 
approximately  200  entries 
from  around  the  world,  and  34 
artists  were  selected  by  juror 
Laurence  Bradshaw,  profes¬ 
sor  of  art  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha.  Bradshaw  praised 
McCray  for  “a  richly  textured  approach  in  her  abstractions.  ‘Come  Out 
Lazarus!’  is  wonderful  with  the  area  of  light  and  the  manipulated  fabric 
shapes.  Her  ‘Eyes  Opened"  shows  the  brilliance  of  the  cool  blue  amidst 
the  warm  and  duller  outer  areas,”  he  said.  The  exhibit  may  be  viewed 

online  through  next  March 
at  www.upstreampeople 
gallery.com. 

Whitefish  painter 
Shawna  Moore,  who  was 
recently  added  to  the  Blick 
Art  Materials  Professional 
Artist  Roster.  She  will  be 
featured  in  print  ads  aimed 
at  encaustic  painters  in 
the  May  issue  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Artist  Magazine. 
and  in  June  issues  of  The 
Artist's  Magazine  and 
American  Artist.  Montana 
photographer  Jessica  Lowry  coordinated  the  shoot  and  acted  as  liaison 
with  the  creative  department  at  Blick  Art  Materials.  Moore’s  work  was 
on  display  March  25-April  15  at  Gallery  Mar  in  Park  City,  UT,  in  an 
exhibit  with  Matt  Flint  titled  “Two  Waters.”  She  also  taught  an  encaus¬ 
tic  workshop  in  Amado,  AZ,  April  5-7  and  offers  another  workshop 
June  17-19  at  the  Lake  Pepin  Center  for  Art  and  Design  in  Pepin,  WI. 

Jefferson  City  artist  Anne  Appleby,  whose  paintings  were  on 
display  Feb.  2-March  5  at  Gallery  Paule  Anglim  in  San  Francisco,  in 
a  show  titled  “Without  Green.” 

The  new  small  works  were  painted 
in  thin  encaustic  layers,  built  up 
through  a  range  of  colors  observed 
in  the  period  of  winter  dormancy. 

Bozeman  artist  Susan  Black¬ 
wood,  whose  paintings  were 
part  of  a  profile  of  six  artists  in 
the  January  issue  of  Southwest 
Art  magazine,  titled  “The  Good 
Guys,”  that  focused  on  portraits  of 
men.  “Though  I  have  done  many 
paintings  of  little  girls  and  women, 

I  especially  like  to  paint  males 
-  little  boys,  old  wrinkled  men,  and 
all  the  ages  in  between.  I  like  the 
strength  of  their  energy  and  the 


"Southpaw"  by  Susan 
Blackwood 


Shawna  Moore 


Bozeman  author  and  illustrator 
Robert  Rath,  who  won  a  bronze  med¬ 
al  in  the  2010  Moonbeam  Children’s 
Book  Awards  for  his  graphic  novel 
Yellowstone 's  Hot  Legends  and  Cool 
Myths.  Presented  by  Jenkins  Group 
and  Independent  Publisher  Online 
in  Traverse  City,  MI,  the  Moonbeam 
Children’s  Book  Awards  are  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  increased  recognition 
to  exemplary  children’s  books  and 
their  creators,  and  to  support  child¬ 
hood  literacy  and  lifelong  reading. 
Yellowstone 's  Hot  Legends  and  Cool 
Myths,  for  children  ages  8-12,  beat  out 
19  other  titles  in  one  of  the  newest  categories,  the  graphic  novel.  Rath 
chose  the  graphic  novel  format  as  a  way  to  share  legends  and  myths 
about  Yellowstone.  “I  enjoy  telling  stories  with  my  drawings,”  he  said. 
“And  the  graphic  novel  format  allows  you  to  tell  very  complex  stories 
with  multiple  drawings  and  text.”  According  to  Rath,  to  be  honored 
with  a  Moonbeam  award  for  his  role  as  author  and  illustrator  “is  truly 
a  thrill.  With  the  research,  writing  and  drawing.  I’ve  never  worked 
harder  on  a  project.”  And  he’s  delighted  that  graphic  novels  have  been 
recognized  as  “a  legitimate  form  of  publishing.”  Studies  show  that 
“comics  and  graphic  novels  are  a  way  to  keep  kids  -  particularly  boys 
-  reading  and  interested  in  books  as  they  grow  up,”  he  adds. 

Ruth  McLaughlin,  whose  book. 

Bound  Like  Grass:  A  Memoir  from  the 
Western  High  Plains,  won  the  2010 
Montana  Book  Award,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  literary  and/or  artistic  excellence 
in  a  book  written  or  illustrated  by 
someone  who  lives  in  Montana,  is  set 
in  Montana,  or  deals  with  Montana 
themes  or  issues.  Judges  praised  the 
book  as  “an  honest,  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  memoir  of  McLaughlin’s  own,  and 
her  family’s,  struggle  to  survive  on 
their  isolated  wheat  and  cattle  farm. 

With  acute  observation,  she  explores 
her  roots  as  a  descendant  of  Swedish- 
American  grandparents  who  settled 
in  Montana  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  with  high  ambitions,  and  of 
parents  who  barely  managed  to  eke  out  a  living  on  their  own  neighbor¬ 
ing  farm.”  Four  honor  books  were  also  chosen  by  the  2010  Montana 
Book  Award  Committee:  Everything  by  Kevin  Canty;  Goodbye  Wifes 
and  Daughters  by  Susan  Resnick:  The  Last  Stand:  Custer.  Sitting 
Bull,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  by  Nathaniel  Philbrick; 
and  Visions  of  the  Big  Sky:  Painting  and  Photographing  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountain  West  by  Dan  Flores,  The  Montana  Book  Award  was 
founded  by  the  Friends  of  the  Missoula  Public  Library  in  2001  and 
winners  are  selected  by  a  committee  of  individuals  representing  areas 
throughout  Montana. 

Bozeman  author,  educator  and 
adventurer  Alan  Kesselheim.  who 
received  the  third  annual  Cornerstone 
Award,  bestowed  April  16  by  the 
Bozeman  Library  Foundation  for  his 
tireless  advocacy  of  the  public  library. 

According  to  the  nomination  letter, 

“A1  is  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  ar¬ 
ticulate.  His  long-term  commitment  to 
the  Bozeman  Public  Library  has  made 
it  a  better  place.  He  encourages  us  all 
to  strive  for  excellence.”  Kesselheim 
is  the  author  of  nine  published  books,  including  his  most  recent.  This 
Common  Secret,  with  Susan  Wicklund.  In  addition,  he  has  nearly  30 
years  of  publishing  experience  with  magazines,  including  stints  as  a 
columnist,  editor,  and  frequent  contributor,  and  is  currently  an  adjunct 
instructor  in  MSU's  Honors  Program.  He  was  also  part  of  a  ground¬ 
breaking  artistic  partnership  with  renowned  classical  guitarist,  Stuart 
Weber,  called  “Confluence.”  He  served  the  library  as  a  member  of  the 
Friends  board,  a  trustee,  and  now  a  foundation  board  member.  “A1  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  library  and  has  the  unique  ability  to  pull  others  in, 
too,”  said  Paula  K.  Beswick,  foundation  director.  “He  is  very  deserv¬ 
ing  of  this  special  recognition  for  all  he’s  done  to  make  the  Library  a 
true  fixture  of  our  community.” 

Karen  Buley,  a  registered  nurse  and  editor  who  lives  in  Missoula, 
whose  book  Nurses  on  the  Run:  Why  They  Come,  Why  They  Stay  was  a 
U.S.  Book  News’  Best  Books  2010  awards  finalist  in  the  Anthologies: 
Non-Fiction  category.  Buley ’s  book  shares  stories  of  nurses  -  young 
and  old,  new  and  veteran,  men  and  women  -  and  suggests  what  can  be 
done  to  help  alleviate  the  current  nursing  shortage  -  the  longest  of  the 
past  50  years. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
1 50  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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Judy  Fjell 

releases 

songbook 

Montana  singer 
and  composer  Judy 
Fjell's  new  songbook, 
titled  Open  Your 
Heart:  Songs  of  Spirit, 
joy,  and  Reverence  for 
Religious  Liberals  and 
Spiritual  Seekers,  has 
recently  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Desert  District  of 
the  UUA  (Unitarian 
Universalist  Associa¬ 
tion)  and  Honey  Pie 
Music. 

Over  half  of  the 
songs  are  Fjell  origi¬ 
nals,  and  she  chose 
the  others  for  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  working 
with  singers  in  plu¬ 
ralistic  religious  and 
spiritual  settings.  Fjell 
is  known  for  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  bring  people 
together  in  song 
at  musical  retreats, 
workshops,  com¬ 
munity  choruses, 
and  large  public 
gatherings. 

The  63  songs  in  the 
book  appear  as  lead 
sheets  with  chords 
for  piano  and  guitar 
in  several  subject 
groupings.  Many  of 
these  songs  were  re¬ 
corded  on  Same  Old 
Slippers,  Fjell's  2008 
CD  release  with  Mis¬ 
soula  musicians  Beth 
Youngblood,  Janet 
Haarvig  and  Law¬ 
rence  Duncan.  Liv¬ 
ingston  artist  Juliann 
Jones  created  the 
cover  artwork. 

The  publishers' 
future  plans  include 
recordings  of  all  the 
songs  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes  and 
an  accompaniment 
book  for  piano.  For  , 
details,  visit  www. 
judyfjell.com  or  www. 
mdduua.org. 


Montana^  The  Magazine  of  Western  History  turns  60 


Here  is  a  Montana  success  story. 

Montana.  The  Magazine  of  Western  History, 
published  by  the  Montana  Historical  Society, 
is  celebrating  60  years  in  print. 

The  magazine’s  nativity  dates  to  April 
1950  when  the  MHS  Board  of  Trustees 
decided  that  a  “living  magazine”  ought  to 
be  published.  With  its  first  issue  in  1951,  the 
magazine  canied  the  motto  “to  preserve,  to 
publish,  and  to  promote  interest  in  the  history 
of  Montana.” 

Montana  has  carried  on  what  those  folks 
set  out  to  do.  Today  the  magazine  circulates 
to  nearly  10,000  MHS  members  and  news¬ 
stand  customers.  Because  it  publishes  more 
than  Montana  history,  it’s  also  a  membership 
benefit  for  those  who  belong  to  the  Western 
History  Association,  currently  based  in  St. 

Louis. 

Each  issue  contains  4-6  full-length  articles,  book  reviews,  and  a 
small  dose  of  advertising.  The  often-rare  photographs,  art  and  maps 


used  for  illustration  come  from  both  public  and 
private  collections. 

Articles  are  peer  reviewed  to  ensure  accuracy, 
and  the  magazine  is  used  around  the  world  by 
educators,  authors,  filmmakers,  genealogists  and 
researchers  in  almost  every  field  imaginable. 

The  magazine  staff  is  always  looking  for  ways 
to  make  Montana  more  accessible.  The  MHS 
website  offers  a  free  searchable  index  online,  and 
the  magazine  is  available  at  hundreds  of  libraries 
and  throughout  the  world  on  JSTOR. 

The  magazine  has  garnered  a  growing  list  of 
awards  from  such  organizations  as  the  Mountain- 
Plains  Museums  Association,  National  Cowboy 
Museum  and  Western  Heritage  Center,  We.stern 
Writers  of  America,  Westerners  International, 
Wild  West  History  Association,  Forest  History 
Society,  and  many  others. 

Learn  more  about  the  magazine  by  visiting 
www.montanahistoricalsociety.org,  or  contacting  Tammy  Ryan  at 
tryan@mt.gov  or  406-444-4708. 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


Charlene  Campbell,  artistic  director  of  Rocky  Mountain  Ballet 
Theatre  of  Missoula,  who  was  among  a  delegation  of  15  Montana 
farmers,  ranchers  and  businesspeople  who  traveled  to  Colombia  and 
Brazil  in  February  with  U.S.  Senator  Max  Baucus.  Campbell  met  with 
representatives  from  a  Brazilian  dance  festival  that  attracts  perform¬ 
ers  from  around  the  world.  “Montanans  make  the  best  products  in  the 
world,  and  they  also  make  the  best  ambassadors,"  Baucus  said.  The 
delegation  met  with  local  business  leaders  and  top  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  planned  to  explore  new  opportunities  for  increasing  demand 
for  Montana  products. 

Dalyjazz  and  its  founder,  Missoula  jazz  aficionado  Bruce  An¬ 
derson.  The  jazz  series,  held  at  Anderson’s  home,  inspired  a  tune 
tilled  "Daly  Avenue,”  written  by  Grammy-nominated  pianist  Geof¬ 
frey  Keezer  and  released  on  the  Storms/Noctumes  trio’s  third  album. 
VIA.  featuring  vibraphonist  Joe  Locke  and  saxophonist  Tim  Garland. 
“It's  an  honor  to  be  mentioned  in  the  liner  notes  of  a  major  release,  let 
alone  have  a  song  written  and  dedicated  by  a  major  jazz  artist,”  says 
Anderson. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Library  in  Helena,  which  has  been  selected  to 
host  a  three-book  reading  and  discussion  series  called  the  Great  Stories 
CLUB  (Connecting  Libraries,  Underserved  teens  and  Books).  The 
library  is  one  of  150  libraries  nationwide  receiving  a  grant  from  the 
American  Library  Association  (ALA)  to  host  this  series.  The  Great 
Stories  CLUB  was  created  to  provide  teens  with  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  discuss  books  that  are  relevant  to  the  challenges  in  their 
lives.  As  a  recipient  of  this  grant,  the  library  will  receive  programming 
resources  as  well  as  copies  of  the  following  books  for  distribution  to 
teen  participants:  Hate  List,  by  Jennifer  Brown;  Dope  Sick,  by  Walter 
Dean  Myers;  and  The  Brothers  Torres,  by  Coert  Voorheers.  This  marks 
the  fourth  year  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Library  has  received  a  Great 
Stories  CLUB  grant;  this  year  the  program  will  expand  to  include  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Center. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Charles  Russell  expert  and  longtime 
supporter  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Mu.seum  Ginger  Renner.  She  died 
March  27  at  a  hospital  near  her  home  in  Paradise  Val¬ 
ley,  AZ.,  just  a  few  months  shy  of  her  90th  birthday. 

Renner,  who  owned  Desert  Southwest  Art  Gallery  in 
Palm  Desert,  CA,  and  Trailside  Gallery  in  Jackson  Hole, 

WY,  was  known  for  her  love  of  art  and  artists,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Russell  -  a  passion  she  shared 
with  her  late  husband,  Frederic  G.  Renner.  She  became 
a  nationally  renowned  expert  on  Russell  and  an  author, 
lecturer,  collector  and  historian.  In  1994,  she  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  The  University  of  Montana  for 
her  contribution  to  Western  American  history.  She  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Russell  Museum’s  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  formed  in  September  1 983,  and  received 
the  museum’s  highest  honor,  the  Josephine  Trigg  Award, 
in  1995.  She  had  supported  the  Russell  Art  Auction  since 
its  inception  in  1969  and  authenticated  much  of  Russell’s 
artwork.  Renner  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  definitive  listing  of 
Russell’s  work,  Charles  M.  Russell,  A  Catalogue  Raisonne,  completed 
in  2007.  She  was  al.so  devoted  to  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum  in  Phoenix, 
AZ,  and  received  the  Women  in  Art  —  Protecting  our  Artistic  Heri¬ 


tage  Award  from  the  Phoenix  Art  Mu.seum  League  in  2005.  “It’s  just 
a  tremendous  loss  to  the  (C.M.  Russell)  Museum  and  the  art  world,” 
Darrell  Beauchamp,  executive  director  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
told  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

The  friends  and  family  of  poet  John  Haines.  He  died  March  2  in 
Fairbanks,  AK.  He  was  86.  Haines  lived  in  Montana  and  taught  at  The 
University  of  Montana  in  the  70s.  He  also  lived  in  Helena  with  his 
wife,  Joy  DeStefano,  from  1997-2001,  before  moving  to  Missoula, 
and  then  returning  to  Alaska,  where  he 
taught  a  seminar  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  Fairbanks  until  the  year  before 
his  death.  Dana  Gioia,  the  poet  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  wrote  in 
1990  that  Haines  was  for  readers  who 
know  that  “poetry  can  sometimes 
resemble  a  prayer.”  His  poems  were 
often  inspired  by  the  many  years  he 
spent  hunting,  trapping  and  surviv¬ 
ing  as  a  homesteader  in  the  Alaskan 
wilderness.  His  first  collection  of 
poetry.  Winter  News,  was  published  in 
1966  and  he  went  on  to  write  a  dozen 
books  of  poetry,  essays  and  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  He  was  a  writer-in-residence 
at  a  half-dozen  colleges  and  was  named  the  Alaska  Poet  Laureate.  His 
many  prizes  include  two  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  a  $10,000  Lenore 
Marshall/The  Nation  Award,  and  a  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  from 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Montana  writer  William  Kittredge  cited  him 
for  inspiring  a  generation  of  writers  in  the  American  West,  far  from  the 
East  Coast  literary  establishment,  and  poet  Edouard  Roditi  described 
him  as  “not  so  much  a  ‘nature  poet’  as  a  poet  of  sheer  wonder,” 

The  family  and  friends  of  Missoula  artist  and  community  activist 
Marty  Baker.  He  died  March  23  at  age  75.  A  native  of  Chicago,  he 
helped  poor  black  communities  organize  and  develop  political  power 
in  the  1960s,  before  pursuing  a  doctorate  in  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  where  he  developed  a  training  program  for  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  to  prepare  the  typically  middle-class  volunteers  to 
work  in  poor  and  underprivileged  communities.  He  taught  in  the  so¬ 
ciology  department  at  The  University  of  Montana  from  1971-74.  Fre¬ 
quent  travels  to  Oaxaca  fueled  a  growing  interest  in  the  art  and  culture 
of  Mexico,  and  led  him  to  learn  to  weave  and  develop  his  unique  tex¬ 
tile  and  painting  styles.  He  also  helped  create  a  cultural  bridge  between 
Oaxaca  and  Mis.soula,  with  Missoula  artists 
traveling  to  Oaxaca  to  show  their  art,  and 
Oaxacan  artists  sharing  their  work  in  Montana. 
Geoff  Sutton,  a  local  arts  advocate  who  held 
several  showings  of  Oaxacan  art  at  his  former 
art  gallery,  Sutton  West,  told  the  Missoulian, 
“Marty  was  the  one  that  really  connected  all 
of  us  with  Mexico  ...  He  was  pretty  instru¬ 
mental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  everybody  to 
other  possibilities  of  how  to  facilitate  cultural 
exchange.”  During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  Baker 
became  involved  in  civic  affairs,  serving  on 
the  Missoula  County  Planning  Board,  the  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  Council,  the  Missoula  County 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Museums,  and  on  many 
other  art-  and  culture-related  boards.  Mike 
Barton,  director  of  Missoula’s  Office  of  Planning  and  Grants,  told  the 
Missoulian,  “Whether  it  was  art,  politics,  social  justice,  Marty  just 
threw  him.self  into  an  adventure  and  everything  he  was  doing  had  to  be 
the  biggest,  the  baddest,  the  smartest,  the  toughest.” 


Marty  Baker 


John  Haines 
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Public  Value  Partnerships 


"The  Three  Rs"  at  work  in  Montana 


Public  Value  Partnerships  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Montana  and  are  worthy  of  state  and  federal 
investment. 

Public  Value  Partnerships  utilize  three 
tools  we  call  “The  Three  Rs”  to  expand 
the  public  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
Montana’s  non-profit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relationships; 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  meaning; 
and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We’d  like  to  share  some  of  these 
stories  with  you  (from  2009). 

Building  Relationships 

Sunburst  Community  Foundation 

-  Eureka:  Build¬ 
ing  a  relationship 
with  the  new  high 
school  music 
teacher  has  been 
key  in  helping  us 
to  connect  with  our 
student  audience. 

She  helps  to  spread 
the  word  on  our 
events,  incorpo¬ 
rates  our  program¬ 
ming  into  her 
classes,  gives  ideas 
on  future  program¬ 
ming,  and  created 
a  musical  honors 
society  that  provides  student  volunteers  for 
our  events.  The  enthusiasm  and  partnership 
has  been  wonderful. 

Creating  Relevance 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 

-  Great  Falls:  Board  member/pottery  instruc¬ 
tor  Jacque  Finnicum  shares  how  the  programs 
at  Paris  Gibson  Square  can  change  lives: 

“My  first  encounter  with  Paris  Gibson 


Square  Museum  of  Art  was 
in  the  fall  of  2003.  1  found 
myself  at  an  abrupt  cross¬ 
roads  in  my  life.  For  17 
years  I  had  put  myself  on 
hold  while  raising  my  two 
children. 

“At  the  beginning  of  fall 
term  my  son  announced  that 
upon  graduating  he  would 
be  joining  the  military  and 
intended  to  get  as  far  away 
from  home  as  humanly 
possible  ...  Life  as  I  knew  it 
was  about  to  change. 

“I  happened  to  see  a  no¬ 
tice  in  the  newspaper  week 
events:  Beginning  Potter’s 
Wheel  at  The  Square.  I 
decided  then  and  there  1  was 
going  to  do  something  for 
myself.  I  took  a  class  with 

Don  Marberg  and  fell 
in  love  with  clay. 

“Clay  is  much  like 
our  lives,  molded  by 
the  choices  we  make 
and  each  decision 
made  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  outcome 
of  each  piece.  Clay  is 
now  a  daily  part  of  my 
life  and  has  become 
my  passion.  While  1 
still  remain 
completely 
dedicated  to 
my  family  I 
now  have  my 
own  purpose. 

“One  of  the  great  joys  I  have 
found  is  being  able  to  help  others  find 
their  passion  in  clay.  So  now  I  teach 
pottery  at  the  museum  where  I  fell  in 
love  with  clay. 

“A  very  dear  friend  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  multiple  sclerosis  several 
years  ago  and  I  meet  with  him  at  The 
Square  once  a  week  to  work  with  clay 
and  we  work  on  keeping  his  mobility 


and  creativity  going  strong. 
We  have  had  to  learn  new 
ways  of  working  around  his 
disability  so  he  can  continue 
to  pursue  his  passion. 

“1  am  dedicated  to  the 
success  of  the  clay  depart¬ 
ment  at  The  Square  because 
1  have  been  touched  first¬ 
hand  by  the  power  of  being 
given  an  opportunity  to 
grow  and  learn  ...” 

Return  on  Investment 
Hockaday  Museum 
-  Kalispell:  Many  of 
rural  Montana’s  schools 
lack  funds,  staff,  experi¬ 
ence  and  materials  required 
to  implement  Montana’s 
Indian  Education  for  All  Act. 
Our  Traveling  Medicine  Show  is  a  valuable 
resource  for  schools  whose  limited  budgets 
force  them  to  eliminate  or  cut  back  on  art  and 
culture  programs. 

Initially,  the  Medicine  Show  targeted  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  students  whose  schools  were 
mandated  by  the  Indian  Education  for  All  Act 
to  provide  instruction  in  Native  American 
Studies.  As  social  and  civic  benefits  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  grades  became  obvious,  the  project 
expanded  to  accommodate  grades  K-12  and 
last  year  reached  14,000  in  outreach  sessions 
or  at  the  museum. 


Smokey  Rides  At  The  Door  discusses  the  Hockaday 
Museum's  Traveling  Medicine  Show  with  students 
at  Zurich  School.  (Photo  by  Kathy  Martin) 


The  Gruff,  a  group  of  talented  young  musi¬ 
cians,  performed  before  the  student  body  at 
Eureka  High  School  last  year. 

(Sunburst  Foundation  photo) 


Artist  Jacque  Finnicum  is  one 
of  the  clay  instructors  at  Paris 
Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Paris  Gibson  Square) 


New  dance  minor  gives  education  students  leg  up 


By  Heidi  Groover 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 

Montana  Kaimin,  March  8,  2011 
(vvww.montanakaimin.com) 

University  of  Montana  sophomore 
Amanda  Pool  has  been  dancing  since 
she  was  five  years  old.  The  art  form 
taught  her  social  skills,  helped  her  make 
friends  and  gave  her  a  way  to  express 
herself 

However,  it  never  helped  her  with 
math  or  science  skills. 

Once  she  becomes  a  teacher,  she 
hopes  to  change  that  for  her  students. 

Pool,  who  is  studying  dance  and 
elementary  education,  plans  to  incor¬ 
porate  dance  into  lessons  ranging  from 
anatomy  to  literature  once  she  is  teaching  in  a 
classroom, 

“It’s  hands-on  learning,”  she  said,  citing 
the  “head  and  shoulders;  knees  and  toes” 
song  as  an  example.  “It’s  a  new  and  exciting 
way  of  getting  kids  more  involved  in  their 
learning.” 

A  new  dance  minor  will  help  UM  gradu¬ 
ates  prove  that  they  know  how  to  incorporate 
this  new  style  of  learning  into  their  lesson 
plans. 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education,  which  works  with  the  Montana 
Board  of  Regents  to  oversee  all  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  state,  approved  the  new  dance 
education  minor  this  month.  Since  the  minor 
was  added  to  an  already  existing  program,  it 
did  not  need  regents'  approval  and  was  passed 
along  as  an  information  item  to  notify  board 
members. 

Sylvia  Moore,  deputy  commissioner  for 
academic  research  and  student  affairs,  who 


Dancers  practice  their  routines  during  a  dress  rehears¬ 
al  for  a  March  concert,  "Dance  New  Works,"  produced 
by  Professor  Karen  Kaufmann. 

(Photo  by  Greg  Lindstrom/Montana  Kaimin) 

approved  the  dance  program,  called  it  the 
“right  approach  at  the  right  time.” 

The  minor  will  not  add  any  new  courses  or 
faculty  to  the  Department  of  Drama/Dance, 
but  will  group  together  certain  courses  already 
offered,  to  qualify  students  for  the  minor. 

The  20-credit  program  focuses  on  cho¬ 
reography,  dance  as  a  reflection  of  culture 
and  strategies  for  teaching  dance,  said  Karen 
Kaufmann.  the  dance  professor  who  drafted 
the  minor  and  led  efforts  to  get  it  approved. 

It  is  designed  to  add  “a  feather  in  the  cap"  of 
students  graduating  with  education  degrees, 
she  said. 

“Not  everyone  who  can  dance  can  teach 
dance,"  Kaufmann  said.  “This  is  set  up  so 
university  students  will  have  an  understanding 
of  how  to  teach  dance  and  design  a  curriculum 
for  K-12.” 

The  minor  is  part  of  a  larger  effort  to 
make  sure  that  teachers  instructing  dance  in 
elementary,  middle  and  high  schools  are  well 
qualified,  Kaufmann  said.  She  has  petitioned 


the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education 
Certification  Standards  and  Practices  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  which  oversees  teacher 
certification,  to  recognize  the  minor  as 
“specialized  competency.” 

The  commissioner’s  approval  allows 
the  department  to  begin  offering  the  mi¬ 
nor  in  the  fall.  Approval  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  in  July  could  recognize 
the  minor  as  an  added  skill  set  for  new 
teachers  looking  to  incorporate  dance 
into  their  classroom. 

While  the  new  minor  will  not  become 
a  required  certification  for  anyone  hop¬ 
ing  to  teach  dance  in  a  public  school,  it 
will  be  an  option  to  help  new  teachers 
show  administrators  they  are  especially 
qualified  to  teach  dance,  Kaufmann  said. 

Until  recent  years,  the  role  of  dance  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  may  have  been  only  in  the  form  of 
elective  dance  classes,  but  that  is  changing, 
Kaufmann  said.  Teachers  and  administrators 
from  Missoula’s  public  school  system  ap¬ 
proached  her  about  bringing  dance  education 
to  the  forefront  because  of  its  effectiveness  in 
helping  with  various  academic  subjects,  she 
said. 

Kaufmann  is  the  director  of  Montana’s 
Model  Dance  Education  Project,  which  works 
in  four  elementary  schools  and  two  high 
schools  in  Missoula  to  incorporate  dance  into 
classes. 

The  project’s  success  proves  the  need  for 
improving  future  teachers’  ability  to  teach  us¬ 
ing  dance,  Kaufmann  said. 

“[The  program]  has  solidified  my  belief 
in  the  power  of  dance  in  K- 12  education,” 
Kaufmann  said.  “It  has  also  solidified  the 
schools’  interest  in  having  it.” 
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Free  admission 
boosts  museum 

attendance 

Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art  has 
recently  discovered 
a  new  epidemic 
sweeping  Great  Falls 
and  the  surround¬ 
ing  communities; 

CAE1 91 5  (known  as 
the  Contemporary  Art 
Epidemic)  is  driving 
tens  of  thousands  of 
community  residents 
and  visitors  to  the 
museum  seeking 
relief. 

According  to  mu¬ 
seum  records,  atten¬ 
dance  at  Paris  Gibson 
Square  over  the  past 
year  reached  its  high¬ 
est  level  in  six  years. 
Coincidentally,  this 
peak  in  attendance 
matches  the  first-year 
anniversary  of  free  ad¬ 
mission  from  Farmers 
Union  Insurance. 

"Out  of  concern 
for  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  we 
feel  a  sincere  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  relief 
for  this  epidemic  by 
sponsoring  another 
year  of  free  admis¬ 
sion  to  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum 
of  Art,"  said  Larry 
Trainor,  president 
and  CEO  of  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  Insurance, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "In  all  serious¬ 
ness,  ...  the  increase 
in  attendance  tells  me 
that  our  community 
values  the  programs 
and  exhibitions  of¬ 
fered  there." 

Farmers  Union  In¬ 
surance  is  a  Montana 
company,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Great  Falls. 
"We  believe  that  a 
successful  community 
includes  access  to 
high-quality  cultural 
and  other  enrichment 
opportunities  for  all 
of  its  citizens,"  says 
Trainor. 
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Writer  Beware 
helps  writers 

According  to  the 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org/for-authors/ 
writer-beware/.  Writ¬ 
er  Beware's  mission 
is  to  track,  expose 
and  raise  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  activities 
in  and  around  the 
publishing  industry. 

Contents  include 
detailed  case  studies 
of  notable  literary 
scams,  information 
about  fee-charging 
literary  agents,  and  a 
blog  with  up-to-the- 
minute  information 
on  specific  scams 
and  schemes,  advice 
for  writers,  industry 
news  and  a  special 
focus  on  the  weird 
and  wacky  stuff 
that  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world. 

The  website  is 
designed  to  be  used 
by  any  writer,  new  or 
established,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  style, 
genre  or  nationality. 
Writer  Beware  is  host¬ 
ed  by  the  Science 
Fiction  and  Fiction 
Writers  of  America's 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org. 


About  Books 


Everything 

By  Kevin  Canty 

Published  2010  by  Doubleday,  New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

"My  novels  have  all  come  to  me.  all  but 
one,  as  short  stories  that  want  to  grow  up.” 
said  Kevin  Canty  in  Montana  Public  Radio’s 
program,  “The  Write  Question.” 

The  Missoula  author’s  new  novel.  Every¬ 
thing.  feels  grown  up.  Its  three  central  char¬ 
acters  -  RL.  his  19-year-old  daughter  Layla, 
and  their  friend  June  -  each  hnd  a  ragged 
edge  in  their  lives  as  they  navigate  love,  loss, 
the  persistent  weight  of  grief 

This  book  hits  a  graceful  chord  in  almost  every  way:  Canty’s  evoca¬ 
tion  of  Missoula  (where  1  grew  up)  and  western  Montana  feels  right  to 
me.  The  story  is  deep  and  surprising;  his  wayward  characters  speak  to 
others  and  themselves  in  language  that  makes  .sense  to  my  ears.  The  di¬ 
alogue  (no  quotation  marks!)  feels  unfettered  and  real  -  the  sentences 
sometimes  falling  away,  like  thoughts  do.  But  still,  coherent. 

He  had  emerged  from  the  past  with  his  beautiful  daughter,  with  the 
October  mornings  and  kingfishers  and  the  heft,  the  surprise  of  a  big 
fish  on  the  line  . . .  Death  was  waiting  for  all  of  them.  This  did  not  seem 
like  an  e.xcuse  not  to  live. 

“There  is  truth  and  scorch  in  this  fine  new  novel,”  writes  author 
Robert  Olmstead.  “Kevin  Canty  does  not  so  much  write  a  sentence  as 
he  cuts  it  into  a  page.” 

The  New  Yorker  named  Everything  a  2010  favorite.  The  novel  also 
received  an  honorary  award  in  the  2010  Montana  Book  Award  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  author  teaches  fiction  writing  at  The  University  of  Montana. 
Previous  novels  include  Into  the  Great  Wide  Open,  Nine  Below  Zero 
and  Winslow  in  Love',  he’s  also  written  three  short-story  collections. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  Rules  of  Romance  A  Novel  on 

Courtship 
By  Karen  Hofman 
Published  December  2010  by  Tate 

Publishing,  Tate,  OK 
$24.99  softcover 

“Love  is  patient,  but  it’s  not  easy  to  avoid 
pushing  the  boundaries,”  discovers  Lauren 
Chapman. 

The  protagonist  in  author  Karen  Hofman’s 
novel  leads  her  love  life  much  differently 
than  her  friends.  Determined  to  date  only  the 
man  who  will  be  her  husband,  she  has  com¬ 
piled  a  lengthy  set  of  rules  for  dating  and  just 
needs  to  find  a  man  who  is  up  to  the  challenge. 

When  she  meets  Justin  Copeland,  she  believes  she  has  found  every¬ 
thing  she’s  ever  wanted  in  a  man.  But  as  their  relationship  progresses 
toward  marriage,  Lauren  and  Justin  find  they  have  many  lessons  to 
learn  before  they  say  “1  do.”  How  easy  is  it  to  keep  the  rules  when  the 
boundaries  are  continually  pushed  by  communication  challenges  and 
their  very  different  pasts? 

Hofman  enjoys  writing  novels  about  Christian  relationships.  She 
lives  with  her  husband  and  their  four  children  in  Missoula. 

If  Beauty  Were  a  Spy 

By  lenni  Fallein 

Published  2010  by  FootHills  Publishing, 

Kanona,  NY 
$16  softcover 

Jenni  Fallein  writes  about  the  fabric  of 
mid-life,  threaded  with  death  and  old  age, 

“this  opening  darkness  of  the  mind.”  Some¬ 
times,  she  offers  a  feisty  (“1  Hate  Death”) 
and  irreverent  view  of  our  demi.se.  “how  the 
body  stays  intact/  on  the  outside/  recogniz¬ 
able,  comb-able,  scrub-able/ ...  while  the  in¬ 
sides/  are  doing  something/  terribly  perverse 
and  strange  ...”  (from  “Body  Parts”). 

And  other  poems  are  achingly  tender: 

“I'm  going  to  miss  you,/  mother  said/  the  last  time.” 

Or,  furious:  “Death  that  scythe-bearing  bastard/  taking  all  that  is 
mine/  his  red  burrs  tangle  absence/  into  every  thought.” 

It’s  no  wonder  death  permeates  these  poems.  Fallein.  whose  varied 
work  hi.story  included  stints  as  a  pediatric  intensive-care  nurse  and  a 
home-care  nurse,  spent  12  years  providing  bedside  care  for  her  dying 
father,  her  mother  and  a  dear  friend. 

But  her  clear-eyed  appetite  for  life  finds  a  home  here  too.  In  the 
poem,  “How  to  Eat  the  Sun,”  she  suggests:  “Get  an  apricot/  only  one/ 
put  it  in  Aunt  Nina’s/  old  yellowed  bowl/  with  the  poppies/  painted  on/ 

. . .  Watch  for  it  to  be/  the  color  of  marigolds/ . . .  Then  take  it  outdoors/ 
under  the  old  lilac/  eat  it/  real  slow.” 

Fallein.  who  lives  in  Dillon  with  her  husband,  poet  Roger  Dun- 
smore,  is  also  a  painter,  illustrator  and  yoga  instructor.  Her  first  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  is  part  of  the  Montana  Poets  Series,  edited  by  Craig 
Czury. 

-  Kristi  Niemever 


The  Captain's  Dog  A  Dog's  view  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Part  1 
By  Robert  Scott  McKinnon 
Published  by  Whiskey  Creek  Press, 

Casper,  WY 

$6.99  eBook;  $16.95  softcover 

Retired  English  teacher  Robert  McKinnon 
begins  the  story  of  Seaman,  the  Newfound¬ 
land  who  accompanied  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  in  part  one  of  his  trilogy,  The 
Captain  ’j  Dog. 

The  story  begins  with  Seaman  remem¬ 
bering  his  adventures  while  lying  on  a  bluff 
above  the  Missouri  River  with  two  old 
friends,  Pepe  the  Papillion  and  Bothwell  Rutherford  111,  an  old 
bulldog. 

“The  coal-black  Newfoundland  had  an  ache  in  his  chest,  an 
emptiness,  as  he  sniffed  around  Camp  Dubois,  at  the  meat  house,  at 
the  old  fires,  at  the  log-dirt  cabins,  at  the  creases  in  the  sand  where 
the  keelboat,  the  red  pirogue,  and  the  white  pirogue  had  rested  that 
cold,  cold  winter.  He  had  been  a  young  dog  then,  ready  for  any¬ 
thing.” 

McKinnon  is  no  stranger  to  dogs  -  he’s  penned  more  than  200 
published  dog  stories  -  nor  river  adventures,  having  made  three 
extensive  river  trips,  two  of  them  with  dogs.  “1  know  what  it’s  like 
down  in  a  windblown,  cold,  wet  river  trench  where  even  with  maps 
you  don’t  know  one  creek  from  the  other,  and  you  have  no  idea 
where  you  are  ...  until  you  get  there,”  says  the  Great  Falls  author. 

His  novel  recently  notched  second  place  on  the  bestseller  list 
for  historical  fiction  at  www.fictionwise.com. 

Man  of  the  West  stories.  Poetry, 

Musings  and  Ramblings 
By  TJ  Casey 

Published  2010  by  Cowboy  Enterprises, 

Billings,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Cowboy  poet  and  musician  TJ  Casey 
endeavors  to  instill  the  Code  of  the  West  in 
a  new  generation  of  youngsters  through  his 
school  visits  and  community  performances. 

The  code,  he  writes  in  his  new  book,  “is 
about  how  you  treat  other  folks,  not  about 
how  wonderful  you  think  you  are.” 

Casey  writes  lovingly  about  riding  the 
range:  “If  everyday  yer  in  the  saddle/  with 
the  smell  of  du.st  and  burning  hair./  You  .see  the  moon,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  sky/  and  a  weathered  grin  you  wear  ...” 

And  he  laments  the  loss  of  a  landscape,  and  a  way  of  life:  “It’s 
time  to  stop  these  rich  folks/  from  takin’  up  our  land./ And  leave  it 
just  the  way  it  was;/  in  our  son’s  and  daughter’s  hands.” 

He  punctuates  his  poems  with  plenty  of  photographs  and  pithy 
sayings:  “Sometimes  it  takes  a  smart  man  a  lot  longer  to  figure 
something  out,  than  a  man  with  common  sense.” 

Casey,  who  grew  up  in  the  Pryor  Mountains  in  eastern  Montana, 
performs  throughout  the  region  as  a  “singing  cowboy,”  and  has 
released  three  CDs.  For  more  information,  visit  www.tjcasey.net. 

The  Best  Quotes  on  Business, 

Leadership,  &  Life 

By  David  A.  Bell 

Published  2010  by  We  The  People  Publishing, 

L.L.C.,  Missoula,  MT 
$10.99  softcover 

“No  man  has  a  good  enough  memory  to 
be  a  successful  liar.”  This  quote  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  just  one  of  many  in  David  Bell’s 
collection  that  compri.se  this  book. 

The  author  began  by  accumulating  quotes 
over  a  period  of  15  years,  at  first  for  his  own 
interest.  At  some  point,  he  recognized  that 
his  assemblage  had  the  “unique  ability  to 
educate,  enlighten  and  inspire,”  and  that  presenting  the  collection 
in  book  form  would  have  value  to  readers. 

Wise  and  humorous  words,  uttered  by  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  with  a  variety  of  interests  and  backgrounds,  can 
be  found  within  the  pages  of  this  book.  From  Plato,  to  Winston 
Churchill,  to  Mae  West,  find  out  what  famous  people  had  to  say 
that  set  them  apart  from  many  of  their  contemporaries. 

One  of  my  favorites  comes  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  said, 
“To  handle  yourself,  use  your  head.  To  handle  others,  use  your 
heart.” 

Peruse  the  pages  for  enjoyment,  or  use  the  work  as  a  reference 
to  find  the  words  to  make  a  particular  point,  win  an  argument, 
make  a  toast,  illustrate  an  example  of  character,  or  in.spire  listeners. 

Bell,  who  holds  a  degree  in  finance  from  The  University  of 
Montana,  currently  serves  as  the  chief  operating  officer  of  Allied 
World  Assurance  Company,  and  sits  on  the  board  of  The  Mansfield 
Center  in  Missoula. 

All  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  book  go  to  Grateful  Nation 
Montana,  Inc.,  a  foundation  that  funds,  tutors  and  mentors  children 
of  service  members  killed  in  action  toward  a  successful  college 
experience.  Visit  www.GralefulNationMontana.com  for  details. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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Hiking  with  Mario  in  Montana's 
Bitterroot  Mountains 

By  Mario  Locatelli 

Published  2010  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Climber  and  hiker  Mario  Locatelli,  af¬ 
fectionately  dubbed  the  “Montana  Mountain 
Goat,”  shares  some  of  his  favorite  trails  in 
this  new  hiking  guide  to  the  Bitterroot  Moun¬ 
tains. 

The  guidebook  tells  how  to  access  26  of 
the  major  canyons  on  the  range’s  eastern 
flank,  from  Sweeney  Creek  and  Bass  Creek 
to  the  north,  to  Blodgett  and  Mill  Creek  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and 
southward  to  Watchtower  and  Soda  Springs  Creek. 

The  book’s  35  chapters  also  explore  avalanches,  endurance  hikes, 
winter  hiking,  snow  caves,  the  area’s  flowers  and  wildlife,  and  the 
virtue  of  packing  out  what  you  pack  in.  The  book  is  also  loaded  with 
175  color  photographs  by  Locatelli,  fellow  hiker  Patrick  J.  Chaplin  and 
others. 

In  the  foreword,  the  author’s  long-time  hiking  companion  George 
Com  notes  that  Locatelli  has  “introduced  two  generations  of  Montan¬ 
ans  to  the  Bitterroots  -  and  not  just  loving  these  mountains,  but  living 
them.  It’s  appropriate  that  he  introduces  and  shares  this  beautiful  range 
with  a  wider  audience.” 

Locatelli  certainly  brings  a  wealth  of  back-country  experience  to  his 
new  venture.  In  his  first  book.  The  Mountain  Goat  Chronicles,  he  tells 
of  climbing  the  50  highest  peaks  in  North  America  after  the  age  of  70. 

George  Buchanan  Enters  the 
Wormhole 

By  Drew  Turiano 

Published  November  2010  by  Brown  Books 

Small  Press,  Dallas,  TX 
$18.99  softcover 

George  Buchanan  is  a  13-year-old  boy 
with  serious  problems;  his  life  stinks  and  he 
wants  to  get  off  his  home  planet. 

Obsessed  with  making  it  into  the  Celestial 
Omega  Space  Academy,  he  puts  in  long  hours 
cramming  for  a  grueling  entrance  exam, 
and  finds  himself  on  a  small  moon  orbiting 
Neptune.  But  that’s  only  the  beginning  of 
an  adventure  that  hurls  George  through  space  and  the  very  fabric  of 
time.  Can  he  leave  his  own  world  behind,  save  Earth  and  become  the 
unlikely  champion  of  mankind? 

Featuring  inter-galactic  battles,  travel  through  space  and  time,  and 
an  alien  race  bent  on  Earth’s  destruction.  Drew  Turiano’s  debut  novel 
caters  to  sci-fi  lovers,  while  exploring  the  more  controversial  -  and 
disconcertingly  relevant  -  theme  of  man  vs.  machine. 

Turiano,  who  resides  in  Helena,  has  always  loved  science  fiction. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  graduate  school  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  earned  a  master’s  in  political  science,  that  he  had  the 
idea  to  write  a  story  about  a  boy  from  the  future  who  attempts  to  save 
mankind  from  oblivion. 

The  Summer  Son 

By  Craig  Lancaster 
Published  2010  by  AmazonEncore, 

Las  Vegas,  NV 
$13.95  softcover 

The  tensions  that  often  exist  between 
fathers  and  sons  are  a  timeless  topic,  ripe  for 
many  stories.  Billings  author  Craig  Lancaster 
explores  that  divide  in  his  deeply  emotional 
second  novel. 

Mitch  Quillen’s  middle-class  life  is  unrav¬ 
eling.  His  marriage  is  troubled  and  he’s  bored 
with  his  job  when  an  unexpected  call  from 
his  father,  from  whom  he’s  been  estranged  for 
30  years,  sets  him  on  a  course  of  discovery  during  their  last  summer 
together. 

Mitch  was  still  in  grade  school  when  his  parents  separated,  and  he 
was  forced  to  spend  summers  with  his  boozy,  garrulous  father,  who  ran 
a  truck-mounted  drilling  rig  in  Utah  and  Montana.  Mitch  begins  to  re¬ 
open  that  painful  past,  and  uncovers  clues  that  help  explain  his  father’s 
erratic  and  mean-spirited  behavior  and  reveals  events  he  could  hardly 
imagine. 

In  heartbreaking  detail,  Lancaster  portrays  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
his  characters,  offering  the  reader  reasons  to  despise,  sympathize  with, 
and  ultimately  understand  them.  The  writing  is  clear  and  straightfor¬ 
ward,  with  depth  and  sincerity,  giving  broken  hearts  and  damaged  souls 
hope  for  healing. 

“In  his  second  novel,  Lancaster  writes  with  deceptive  directness, 
rendering  the  sensuous  world  with  high-definition  precision,  from 
a  rattlesnake  to  a  sunset  to  Jim’s  drunken  aggression,  while  slowly 
revealing  the  complexity  of  his  damaged  characters’  psyches,”  writes 
Booklist. 

Lancaster’s  first  novel,  600  Hours  of  Edward,  received  the  2010 
High  Plains  Book  Award  for  best  first  book. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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It  Takes  All  Kinds 

Stories  from  Virgirtia  City,  Montana 
By  Dick  Pace  and  Gary  Forney 
Published  2010  by  blurb.com, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
$20  softcover 

Former  Madison  County  Sheriff  “Pop” 

Brook  once  observed  that,  “it  takes  all  kinds 
to  make  a  world,  and  we’ve  got  ’em  right 
here  in  Virginia  City.” 

That  droll  remark  inspired  Bozeman 
native  Dick  Pace  to  develop  a  book  project 
which  would  profile  some  of  Virginia  City’s 
wonderfully  colorful  characters.  Although 
Pace  was  unable  to  complete  the  project  before  his  death  in  1991,  local 
historian  Gary  Forney  used  Pace’s  original  outline  and  chapter  drafts 
to  complete  this  lively  compendium. 

Some  of  the  characters  profiled  in  the  book  include;  Lloyd  “Pop” 
Brook,  who  served  as  the  good-natured  sheriff  of  Madison  County 
for  24  years;  the  Chinese  who  arrived  in  Virginia  City  during  the  late 
1800s,  in  search  of  “Gum  San,”  the  Gold  Mountain;  Charlie  Bovey, 
the  man  who  brought  the  community  back  to  life  with  his  ceaseless 
restoration  efforts;  and  Zena  Jorgensen,  the  one-time  Ziegfeld  Girl 
and  actress  who  eventually  became  Bovey  ’s  “right-hand  man  and  as 
much  a  colorful  Virginia  City  institution  as  the  buildings  she  lovingly 
watched  over.” 

Of  course,  many  of  the  town’s  best-known  rascals  and  luminaries 
are  also  profiled  here;  sheriff  and  suspected  crook  Henry  Plummer; 
the  notorious  Jack  Slade,  who  met  his  demise  at  the  hands  of  an  angry 
mob;  lawyer  and  politician  Wilbur  Fisk  Sanders;  and  the  town  s  first 
mayor,  merchant  Paris  S.  Pfouts. 

Forney  fills  in  the  blanks  of  Pace’s  original  work  with  thorough 
research  and  engaging  stories  in  a  collaboration  that  pays  tribute  to  his 
good  friend,  and  to  some  of  the  people  who  have  made  Virginia  City 
such  a  captivating  center  of  Montana’s  history. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Raising  and  Teaching  Children  for 
Their  Tomorrows 
By  Albert  H.  Yee 

Published  2011  by  Tate  Publishing  and  Enter¬ 
prises,  LLC,  Mustang,  OK 
$16.99  softcover 

Thirty  years  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  education  have  given  Dr.  Albert  Yee 
vast  insight  into  one  of  life's  most  important 
occupations,  that  of  child  rearing.  Based  on 
research,  experience  in  professional  situa¬ 
tions,  and  raising  his  own  children,  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  “children’s  early  life  experiences 
forever  shape  their  ability  to  learn,  think,  and 
conduct  their  adult  lives.” 

Taking  care  in  the  early  years  to  nurture  your  offspring  will  pay  off 
positively  for  parents,  children  and  society  in  general.  He  offers  this 
guide  to  help  parents  find  a  balance  between  too  much  or  too  little  in 
the  areas  of  discipline,  indulgences,  privileges  and  more. 

The  concept  of  mutually  assured  connectivity,  he  explains,  is 
important  to  a  child’s  relationship  with  parents,  caregivers,  teachers 
and  friends.  Building  a  shared  feeling  of  trust  and  understanding  is 
essential  to  establishing  a  rapport  that  leads  to  successful  interaction 
on  several  levels. 

Yee  devotes  a  chapter  to  examining  the  defects  of  the  American 
education  system,  and  offers  suggestions  about  how  to  better  manage 
our  schools  and  attract  quality  educators. 

Any  parent  or  teacher  has  much  to  gain  by  a  careful  reading  of  this 
thoughtful  book. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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The  Hermit's  Place 

By  Bernard  Quetchenbach 
Published  2010  by  Wild  Leaf 

Press,  New  Haven,  CT 
$17.95  softcover 

You  can  read  Bernard 
Quetchenbach’s  book  quick¬ 
ly.  After  all,  he  doesn’t  spend 
a  lot  of  words  describing  The 
Hermit.  But  it  might  be  wise 
to  read  it  again,  and  let  the  brief  poems  begin  to  settle  in. 

The  collection  could  be  construed  as  a  story  about  a  man  who 
leaves  his  life  and  walks  into  the  woods;  “They’ll  wonder/  that  I  left/ 
my  things  -  /my  name  on  folded  forms,/  the  job  1  did.” 

He  encounters  critters,  people,  the  wild  world.  Finds  things  to  eat 
and  wear,  ways  to  drink.  “1  scrape  a  swayback  boulder/  clean/  Wait  for 
rain.” 

These  poems  are  as  succinct  and  solitary  as  we  might  imagine  a 
hermit’s  life  to  be.  Not  much  happens,  and  yet,  a  surprisingly  rich  and 
interesting  life  unfolds. 

Quetchenbach,  who  teaches  at  Montana  State  University  Billings, 
has  also  written  the  poetry  collection  Eveiything  as  it  Happens,  and  a 
book  of  criticism.  Back  from  the  Ear  Field:  American  Nature  Poetry 
in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century.  The  spare,  mysterious  illustrations  of 
Christopher  Engstrom,  an  artist  and  illustrator  who  lives  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  CT,  compliment  The  Hermit’s  Place. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to;  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publishing, 

PO  Box  5833, 

Helena,  MT  59604. 
Visit  www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes  CDs 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  TrI., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


About  Music 

-  By  Mariss  McTucker 


Dennis  Ty:  A  Long  Way 
Home 

Produced  2010  by  Casey  fames  Pratt; 
recorded  by  Jeff  Muller  at  Alchemy 
Studios,  Calgary,  AB,  and  by  Dennis 
Teigeler  at  Mount  Ukiyoe  Studio, 

Havre,  MT 

Havre  singer-songwriter  Dennis  Teigeler, 
aka  Elennis  Ty,  spent  over  a  year  training 
border  guards  in  Iraq.  While  there,  he  wrote 
songs  about  his  experiences,  and  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  his  efforts  is  his  debut  album,  A  Long  Way  Home. 

Possessed  of  a  sturdy  baritone  voice,  Ty  powers  through  some  rock  ’n  roll 
tunes  with  the  help  of  various  backing  musicians,  including  producer  Muller  on 
all  instruments,  except  for  nice  piano  by  Angela  Pratt  on  two  numbers. 

One  wouldn’t  think  that  starting  the  album  with  “body  bag”  as  part  of  the 
lyric  would  work,  but  it  does,  in  the  rocker,  “Gonna  Have.”  It’s  followed  by 
a  rockin’  love  song,  “Baby  Babe.”  Fuzzed-out  guitar  chords  and  cool  back¬ 
ground  vocals  infuse  “Checkpoint  Sarah,”  and  Ty’s  duet  with  Angela  Pratt, 

“In  Children’s  Eyes,”  is  a  nice  collaboration  with  lots  of  “woah-woahs”  in  the 
vocals. 

Ty  dedicates  the  folky  “Back  Home  Time”  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and 
“Lil  Girl”  has  powerful  lyrics.  Ty  gives  an  Iraqi  child  a  doll  and  then  sees  her 
perish  before  his  eyes.  Chilling  and  sad. 

“The  Gardener”  is  a  piano-soaked  ballad,  and  the  up-tempo  rocker,  “Am- 
eristan,”  is  a  great  jitterbugger!  Cool  guitar  work  from  Muller  here. 

It’s  obvious  this  CD  is  cathartic  forTy.  What  better  way  to  heal  from  war 
than  through  music? 

Visit  him  at  www.dennisty.com. 


Elizabeth  Croy,  Julie 

Gosswiller,  Claire  Young: 

Partners  through  Song  chil¬ 
dren's  Literature  and  Classical  Song 
Produced  by  Elizabeth  Croy,  re¬ 
corded  2010  by  Gil  Slober  at  Peak 
Recording  and  Sound,  Bozeman,  MT 
Soprano  Elizabeth  Croy,  a  professor  of 
voice  at  Montana  State  University  in  Boze¬ 
man,  has  crafted  a  quirky  and  fun  compila¬ 
tion  of  children’s  songs  -  or,  rather,  as  the 
album  title  states,  a  melding  of  children's  literamre  and  classical  song,  in  this 
new  album.  Along  with  talented  pianist  Julie  Gosswiller,  who  accompanies  her 
frequently,  and  child  soprano  Claire  Young,  Croy  delves  into  the  vast  reper¬ 
toire  of  kids’  songs  featuring  insects,  animals,  stars  and  moons,  and  nursery 
rhymes. 

Liner  notes  describe  Partners  through  Song  as  facilitating  the  connection 
between  “language,  motion,  and  rhythmic  stmctures,  all  the  while  promot¬ 
ing  language  fluency”  by  pairing  classical  song  with  read-aloud  stories,  Croy 
refers  to  the  pieces  as  “art  songs.”  A  more  fun  way  to  learn  English,  you  could 
say. 

And  there  are  lots  of  fun  ones  here.  From  the  get-go  we  have  “Hungry 
Caterpillar."  munching  its  way  through  many  foods  only  to  metamorphose  into 
a  beautiful  winged  creature;  it’s  followed  by  a  waltz,  “The  Hat-Maker,”  with 
Croy  trilling  playfully, 

Gosswiller  provides  scurrying  piano  licks  on  “Mou.se-Catching  Rhyme,” 
and  “The  Leather-Winged  Bat”  is  a  welcome  surprise.  A  favorite  of  mine, 
also  called  “Towdy  Owdy,”  it  was  a  song  the  birds  sang  years  ago  in  Disney’s 
movie,  “Song  of  the  South.”  Croy  does  it  great  justice,  singing  each  bird’s 
part  with  spice,  till  the  sky-high  ending.  Gosswiller’s  flighty,  tiptoe-y  piano 
expertly  anchors  the  piece. 

Croy  sings  in  German  (“Wiegenlied”),  as  well  as  Spanish  (“Una  Palomita 
Blanca”),  and  sings  about  toads  lightly  tripping  in  "The  Hoppity  Toad.s”  ... 
“they  look  warty  and  floppy  and  such.” 

“Skip  to  My  Lou"  has  a  nice  music-box  opening,  and  great  jumpy  voice/ 
piano  interplay.  Gosswiller  can  sure  tickle  those  ivories! 

There’s  the  traditional  “Old  Mister  Ford,”  sung  as  a  duet  with  Young;  the 
two  sing  the  American  national  anthem,  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  together, 
too.  They  join  as  well  on  the  soothing  “Rain,"  which  opens  with  raimstick 
sound  effects.  It's  reprised  as  the  finale,  sans  voice.  A  nice  touch. 

There’s  a  lot  more  here,  guaranteed  to  perk  up  children's  ears.  Liner  notes 
feature  suggestions  for  incorporating  the  CD  into  classroom  activities. 

The  album  was  funded  by  a  Scholarship  and  Creativity  Grant  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  from  MSU-Bozeman.  Visit  Croy  at  elizabethcroy. 
weebly.com. 

Bruce  Delaney:  Dancin'  at 
The  Aerie  (from  Latvia  to 
Romania) 

Recorded,  mixed,  and  mastered 
in  Tascam  16-track  analog 
format  by  Mark  Addison  at 
Aerie  Studio,  Austin,  TX,  and 
co-produced  by  Bruce  Delaney  and 
Mark  Addison,  2010 
Roundup  singer/songwriter  Bruce  Del¬ 
aney  is  a  romantic  at  heart,  and  he  proves 
it  on  his  latest  album.  As  the  title  suggests, 
these  tunes  are  for  dancin',  and  they’re 
mostly  romantic  belt-buckle  shiners. 

Co-producer  Mark  Addison  assembled  a  cadre  of  Austin  session  players  to 
back  Delaney  on  his  1 1  original  tunes,  and  the  analog  recording  format  makes 
for  excellent  sound.  Sidemen  include  Danny  Wynn,  drums  and  percussion; 
“Scrappy”  Jud  Newcomb,  acoustic  and  electric  guitars  and  mandolin;  Kim 
Deschamps,  steel,  Dobro,  slide  and  mandolin;  and  “sidewoman”  Harmoni 
Kelley,  bass. 


The  sleepy  chunk  of  drums  and  guitar  start  us  off  on  the  opener,  “Winds  of 
Change."  A  cool  chord  progression  and  Delaney’s  warbly,  catch-in-the-throat 
vocals  infuse  “The  Easiest  Thing,”  wherein  the  vocalist  drags  out  “my  lu-u-uv" 
for  that  wistful  country  effect.  The  Mexican-rhythm-styled  “Gypsy  Dancer”  has 
growly  Delaney  vocals;  a  nice  Dobro  and  cool  percussion  propel  “Television 
Eyes.” 

Hank  coulda  done  “Like  Somethin’  the  Cat  Dragged  In,”  with  its  swingy 
Texas  feel  and  cool  instrumentals.  Great  title,  and  fun  lyrics,  too  (“Didn’t  you 
say  that  you  needed  to  find  the  real  kitten  in  you?”). 

And  the  final  cut,  “New  and  Different  Dance,”  finds  our  protagonist  in  love 
once  more.  Delaney  croons  “a  new  leading  lady”  (pronounced  lay-y-y-dee),  and 
spits  out  “and  an  old  ancient  heart.”  A  goose-bump-raising  break  from  the  pedal 
steel  cements  the  mood. 

Delaney  says  in  the  liner  notes  that  he  was  an  angry  lad  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  in  older  age  is  learning  how  to  enjoy  life.  Music  is  helping  him  achieve  that, 
and  he  wants  to  play  his  tunes,  whether  in  eastern  Europe  or  closer  to  home. 


Montana  A  Cappella  Society: 

Our  Favorite  Christmas  ... 

Live 

Recorded,  mixed  and  mastered  by  Jason 
and  Deborah  Hicks,  and  produced 
by  the  Montana  A  Cappella  Society, 

Hamilton,  MT,  Don  Matlock,  artistic 
director,  2010 

The  23-member  Bitterroot  chorale  is 
at  it  again,  having  made  a  live  recording 
of  their  favorite  seasonal  music.  Artistic 
director  Don  Matlock  tells  us  that  the  singers 
voted  on  favorite  Christmas  pieces  from  their  seven  years  of  performing,  and 
came  up  with  this  collection  that  spans  900  centuries. 

European  and  American  music  fills  the  bill,  starting  with  the  sprightly  18th- 
century  traditional  English  number,  “Christmas  Is  Coming,”  with  its  complex 
vocal  arrangement  and  spacing,  and  laughter,  to  boot. 

There’re  the  pretty,  minor-keyed  nuances  of  Luis  de  Victoria’s  1575  piece, 
“O  Magnum  Mysterium,”  The  12th-century  traditional  Irish  “Wexford  Carol” 
has  the  only  instrument  on  the  album  -  a  whistle  -  and  thick  layers  of  voice. 
Walker’s  “Babe  of  Bethlehem,”  written  in  1835,  has  a  jig  rhythm  and  unison 
singing  spaced  throughout;  it’s  one  of  several  religious  pieces. 

Several  “hits”  are  represented,  too:  the  “glorias”  from  18th-century  France 
ring  out  in  “Angels  We  Have  Heard  on  High”;  the  English  15th-century  “God 
Rest  Ye  Merry,  Gentlemen”  sports  a  tightly-woven  arrangement;  and  the  Liv¬ 
ingston/Evans  1950  composition,  “Silver  Bells,”  gives  us  a  dreamy  Broadway 
chorus  feel. 

“Fum  Fum  Fum,”  a  16th-century  Spanish  piece,  lightly  trips  with  lots  of 
syncopation,  “fa-la-las”  and  “fum  fum  fums.”  “Deck  the  Hall  (in  7/8),”  is  just 
that.  The  traditional  1 8th-century  Welsh  song  gets  wacky,  here;  the  group's  got 
good  rhythmic  sense  to  pull  off  that  time  signature.  Cool! 

These  selections  are  a  good  spin  for  the  holidays.  Visit  the  group  at  www. 
montanaacappeIla.org. 


Elizabeth  Croy:  What  Ships 
Set  Sail?  Songs  of  Erik  Funk 
Produced  by  Elizabeth  Croy,  and 
recorded,  mixed  and  mastered  by 
Gil  Stober,  Peak  Recording  and 
Sound,  Bozeman,  MT,  2010 
Montana  State  University  voice  profes¬ 
sor  Elizabeth  Croy  has  been  quite  busy 
lately.  On  this  outing,  she  teams  with  other 
Bozemanites  Julie  Gosswiller,  her  long-time 
accompanist,  on  piano,  and  members  of  the 
Meritage  String  Quartet  -  Carrie  Krause 
and  Stephen  Cepeda.  violins,  Mary  Carson,  viola,  and  Peter  Landeen,  cello. 
Clarinetist  Gregory  Young  joins  the  troupe  as  well. 

Together,  they  celebrate  the  songs,  set  to  poetry,  of  Montana  native  and  MSU 
faculty  member  Eric  Funk,  a  world-famous  composer  with  1 14  major  works 
under  his  belt,  whose  pieces  have  been  performed  by  international  philharmonic 
orchestras  and  at  prestigious  venues  such  as  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  CD  liner  notes  tell  us  Funk  reads  poetry  almost  exclusively  and  compos¬ 
es  by  “  ...  transcribing  the  natural  rhythm  and  inflective  properties  of  the  spoken 
poem  to  ‘reveal’  an  existing  melody  ...  ”  He  says  that  “once  these  ‘jewels’  are  set 
in  'jewelry,'  they  tend  to  speak  for  themselves.” 

Gosswiller  gets  first  crack  at  the  24  compositions,  opening  with  a  dreamy 
piano  solo  aptly  titled  “The  Accompanist.”  She  then  joins  soprano  Croy  on 
the  next  1 1  numbers.  All  are  fairly  ,slow-tempoed,  journeying  through  Funk's 
“sung"  poems.  The  title  tune,  the  anonymous  “What  Ships  Will  Set  Sail?,”  finds 
Croy  moving  through  the  conversational  lyric  with  ease  while  Gosswiller  chords 
behind  her. 

“Lullaby,”  from  “Sanctuary,”  has  a  nice  pace,  and  four  of  Sara  Teasdale's 
poems  follow,  with  Croy’s  dips,  trills,  and  swirls  out  in  front  of  Gosswiller's 
always-tasteful  accompaniment. 

The  rest  of  the  compositions  feature  the  quartet.  Their  first  song  on  the  album 
uplifts  the  energy,  building  dissonantly  on  “Bent  with  Worry.”  It’s  the  first  of  the 
songs  Funk  set  to  10  poems  by  Marina  Tsvetaeva,  and  is  a  marvelous  five-min¬ 
ute,  largely  instrumental  piece,  with  Croy  entering  around  the  four-minute  mark. 
It's  reprised  near  the  end  of  the  recording,  only  Croy  comes  in  earlier  and  exits 
earlier.  Makes  for  great  pacing  and  good  arrangements. 

Another  on  this  list  is  “A  Kiss  on  the  Head,”  featuring  Young,  His  spooky 
clarinet  also  infuses  a  duet  with  Croy,  “You  Block  Out  Everything,”  and  the 
quartet  and  Young  play  a  really  cool  instrumental  Ime  on  “1  Opened  My  Veins.” 
It’s  circular  and  mesmerizing,  with  Croy  vocally  emoting  over  the  top  of  it  all. 
Woo! 

Funk  set  the  last  three  songs  to  “Villancicos,”  anonymous  Spanish  poems 
from  the  15th- 16th  centuries.  Pretty  unison  leads  appear  on  “Non  quiero  se 
monja,  no”  (“I  don’t  want  to  be  a  nun”),  and  Croy  goes  out  with  a  flourish  on  “A 
los  banos  del  amor,  sola  me  ire  (To  the  bathing  place  where  lovers  go,  1  will  go 
alone).” 

This  CD  was  produced  through  a  Scholarship  and  Creativity  Grant  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  from  MSU-Bozeman.  Visit  www.ericfunk.com  for  more 
information. 
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Native  News 


Bently  Spang  explores  misconceptions  about  tipis 


The  following  is  an  excerpted  inter¬ 
view  with  Montana  artist  Bently  Spang, 
whose  work  appears  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum’s  current  “Tipi:  Heritage  of 
the  Great  Plains"  exhibit. 

The  inten’iew  was  conducted  by 
Joscelyn  Jurichfor  Hyperallergic  and 
may  be  read  in  its  entirety  at  hyper¬ 
allergic. com/2 1 605/bently-spang/. 

Thanks  to  them  for  permission  to 
reprint. 

Joscelyn  Jurich:  In  your  essay 
for  the  Brooklyn  Museum  exhibition 
catalog,  you  described  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  the  tipi.  What  are  the  main 
misconceptions  about  tipis? 

Bently  Spang:  Let  me  first  say  that  I  don't 
speak  for  my  people,  the  Northern  Cheyenne, 

I  only  speak  from  my  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  what  I  was  taught  growing 
up.  One  of  the  main  misconceptions  I  have 
experienced  about  the  tipi  is  that  all  tribes 
lived  in  a  tipi.  Even  in  our  own  history,  there’s 
variation. 

We  [Cheyenne]  first  lived  in  permanent, 
wigwam-like  dwellings  and  came  to  the  tipi 
when  we  became  more  nomadic.  Because 
Hollywood  and  the  media  focused  mostly  on 
Plains  life  and  because  we  were  one  of  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  be  put  on  a  reservation, 
this  misconception  continues. 

Another  misconception  is  that  the  tipi  is  a 
primitive  form  from  a  primitive  culture  who 
were  not  very  with  it  intellectually.  In  fact  it’s 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  architectural  forms 
ever  conceived. 

A  tipi  could  be  put  up  and  taken  down  very 
quickly  -  it  would  consolidate  into  a  small 
package  very  fast.  Your  whole  life  could  be 
packed  up  pretty  quickly  into  a  small  space 
and  the  objects  inside  were  very  well  suited 
for  movement.  You  had  to  be  pretty  brilliant 
to  create  a  complete  package  like  that  that  ad¬ 
dressed  all  your  needs. 

The  form  of  the  tipi  is  also  one  of  the 
strongest  architectural  forms.  My  family  has 
three  tipis  and 
they  never  blow 
down,  whatever 
the  weather.  It 
really  is  built  to 
withstand  a  lot. 

There  is  also 
the  misconception 
that  all  tipis  have 
some  sacred  or 
ceremonial  u.se. 

Tipis  were  used 
for  council  meet¬ 
ings  but  primarily 
their  function  was 
to  protect  the  core 
of  the  community, 
the  family.  Our  community  and  the  love  of 
our  community  is  what  is  reflected  in  the  tipi 
for  me. 

JJ:  In  your  essay  in  the  exhibition  catalog, 
you  also  argue  that  misconceptions  about  the 
tipi  are  “cut  from  the  same  cloth”  as  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  Native  Americans.  Explain 
how  the  two  are  connected. 

BS:  The  number  one  misconception  is 
that  all  Native  people  are  Plains  Indians  and 
dress  the  same  way  and  have  the  same  value 
systems. 

Another  misconception  is  centered  around 
the  idea  of  authenticity,  which  is  cut  from  the 
same  anthropological  cloth  as  misconceptions 
about  the  tipi.  The  need  to  define  a  group  or 
a  person  or  an  object  as  authentic  is  really 
a  problematic  thing  for  us  because  we  have 
never  defined  ourselves  in  those  terms. 

Even  our  name,  Cheyenne,  is  not  our  name 
but  a  name  assigned  to  us.  Cheyenne  is  really 
an  adaptation  of  a  Lakota  phrase  -  when  they 
described  us  to  the  white  man  -  the  white  man 
turned  it  into  "Cheyenne.” 

Another  stereotype  is  that  we’re  very  stoic 
and  very  humorless  -  there  is  the  image  of  an 


Shirt"  by  Bently  Spang 
Indian  man  who  is  very  stoic  and  looks  kind 
of  mean.  The  most  humor  I’ve  ever  experi¬ 
enced  has  been  in  my  own  community.  The 
funniest  and  most  clever  people  are  all  my 
relatives. 

We  get  hardly  any  coverage  in  the  national 
media.  I  think  the  awareness  is  growing 
but  we’re  still  kind  of  a  mystery  to  people. 
There’s  an  image  of  either  anger  or  mysticism, 
and  the  notion  that  our  people  were  and  are 
primitive. 

JJ:  You  write 
about  the  fact  that 
the  very  word  tipi 
is  problematic,  and 
that  in  your  own 
language,  Cheyenne, 
the  name  is  ve-eh. 

How  is  the  word  tipi 
incorrect? 

BS:  Just  the  word 
tipi  doesn’t  address 
[the  concept’s]  com¬ 
plexity.  Each  nation 
had  its  own  word  for 
what  is  now  called 
exclusively  the  tipi.  There  is  a  notion  that  you 
can  assign  a  single  name  to  a  dwelling  that 
was  different  for  each  tribe. 

Even  today,  if  you  go  to  buy  a  canvas  tipi 
they  will  have  multiple  styles  of  tipis  -  Sioux 
style,  Blackfeet 
style  -  styles  that 
come  from  the  past 
and  were  based  on 
the  needs  of  each 
individual  nation. 

JJ:  Some  might 
wonder  why  an 
exhibition  like 
this  one  is  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 
rather  than  the 
National  Museum 
of  the  American 
Indian.  How  do 
you  respond? 

BS:  I  think  it 
would  have  fit  fine  there,  they  do  terrific  work. 
But  we  need  to  be  in  every  art  institution 
-  not  just  a  singular  Native  institution.  Let’s 
not  relegate  everything  Native  to  the  National 


Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

This  is  American  art  -  so  why  not  be 
in  the  Whitney? 

And  I  think  part  of  that  lies  in 
the  stereotypes;  I’ve  been  told  by 
contemporary  curators  and  galleries, 
“your  work  is  Indian  so  it  belongs  in 
an  Indian  museum,  we  don’t  show 
that  here.”  You  don’t  see  Native  art¬ 
ists  at  the  Whitney  or  MoMA  very 
often. 

That’s  one  of  our  challenges 
-  that’s  what  we’re  trying  to  con¬ 
front  and  change.  That’s  what  I’ve 
been  up  against  for  the  last  20  years. 

1  think  1  should  be  able  to  exhibit 
in  both  spaces.  Native  artists  have  a  lot  of 
challenges  and  we’re  taking  them  on  one  at  a 
time. 

But  I  think  the  Brooklyn  Museum  opened 
the  door  with  this  exhibition  and  maybe  it  will 
open  the  door  wider  down  the  road.  There’s  a 
growing  group  of  young  curators  that  are  very 
interested  in  exploring  these  changes  who  are 
also  dealing  with  institutional  changes  and 
perceptions  that  are  very  slow  to  shift. 

JJ:  At  the  end 
of  your  essay  in  the 
exhibition  catalog, 
you  write  that  the 
general  public  needs 
to  reject  stereotypes 
and  embrace  the 
Native  voice.  What 
is  your  best  concrete 
advice  about  how 
we  can  do  that? 

BS:  We  first  have 
a  responsibility  as 
Native  people  to  do 
our  part,  to  ensure 
our  voices  get  out  there  using  new  media,  the 
internet,  etc. 

1  give  a  lot  of  lectures  across  the  country. 

At  many  of  these  lectures  I  have  had  people 
come  up  to  me  afterward  crying  and  say,  “I 
feel  so  bad  about  what  my  people  did  to  your 
people.” 

The  first  few  times  I  was  really  shocked. 
And  then  1  wasn’t.  The  difficulty  is  that  Na¬ 
tive  people  have  this  cultural  grief  we  are 
dealing  with,  but  there  is  also  this  guilt,  on 
the  non-Native  side,  that  is  so  palpable  —  and 
there  have  been  no  mechanisms  put  in  place 
by  the  powers  that  be  for  either  side  to  resolve 
these  feelings. 

When  people  come  up  to  me  and  ask. 
“What  can  I  do?”  1  say,  “You’ve  now  heard 
from  a  living  Native  person  and  1  don’t  fit  the 
stereotypes.  When  those  stereotypes  come  up, 
you  must  refute  them,  that’s  your  responsibil¬ 
ity  now.  And  that’s  how  change  is  going  to 
happen.” 

“Tipi:  Heritage  of  the  Great  Plains”  contin¬ 
ues  through  May  15  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
(200  Eastern  Parkway,  Prospect  Heights, 
Brooklyn). 


Nominations  sought  for  Community  Spirit  Awards 


The  First  Peoples  Fund  is  accepting 
nominations  through  May  31  for  its  Jennifer 
Easton  Community  Spirit  Awards. 

Community  Spirit  Awards  are  national 
fellowship  awards  for  established  art¬ 
ists  who  have  demonstrated  substantial 
contributions  to  their  community  through 
their  careers  as  artists.  The  award  honors 
American  Indian  artists  who  exemplify  their 
traditional  cultural  values  and  way  of  life  by 
sharing  their  creative  talents  and  skills  with 
others  in  the  community. 

To  be  eligible,  a  nominee  must  be  a  prac¬ 
ticing  artist  of  demonstrated  maturity  in  his 
or  her  field,  have  been  continually  practic¬ 
ing  as  an  artist  for  a  minimum  of  10  years, 
and  be  a  documented  affiliate  of  a  United 
States  tribe. 


Fellowships  will  be  aw'arded  to  artists 
who  demonstrate  an  artistic  practice  that 
passes  on  the  traditions  and  the  life  ways  of 
the  people;  a  commitment  to  building  the 
strength  of  native  communities  by  sharing 
their  skills  and  talents  with  others  in  their 
respective  communities;  and  maintain  direct 
ties  to  their  tribal  community. 

Fellowship  recipients  will  receive  $5.0(X) 
designed  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
practice  their  art.  Community  Spirit  Award 
recipients  from  the  previous  year  are  also 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  First  Peoples 
Fund’s  Cultural  Capital  Grant  Program  (ap¬ 
plication  deadline  is  Sept.  1). 

Visit  the  First  Peoples  Fund  website  at 
www.firstpeoptesfund.org  for  complete  pro¬ 
gram  guidelines  and  a  nomination  form. 


Photo  from  Bently  Spang's  "Tsistslstas  Summer, 
2010"  series  (image  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum). 


Let's  not  relegate 
everything  Native  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian.  This  is 
American  art  -  so  why 
not  be  in  the  Whitney? 

-  Bently  Spang 


Radio  show 
seeks  Native 
American 
musicians 

Check  out  the 
March  30  edition  of 
WWW.  roc  kwi  red. com. 
The  online  radio 
station's  Radio  Profiles 
featured  the  music  of 
Buffy  Saint  Marie  and 
newcomer  Gabriel 
Yaiva. 

A  fellow  Montanan 
shared  an  article  from 
the  Cherokee  Phoe¬ 
nix,  January  2011, 
which  featured  a  call 
to  Native  American 
musicians  with  the 
words,  "Upon  ar¬ 
chiving  the  60  shows 
that  had  streamed, 
up  to  that  point,  the 
show's  host  Brian 
Lush  noticed  some¬ 
thing.  There  weren't 
enough  Native  artists 
represented." 

"There  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  it," 
said  Lush.  "There  are 
tons  of  great  artists 
throughout  Indian 
Country,  and  now 
Rockwired  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  shining  a  light 
on  this  rich,  vibrant 
music  community." 

Bands  or  solo 
artists  interested  in 
being  featured  in 
an  edition  of  Rock- 
wired  Radio  Profiles 
should  call  505- 
255-1468  or  e-mail 
djlush@rockwired. 
com. 

-  Montana  Arts 
Council  staff 
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Beck's  blog 
explores 
teaching 
the  arts 

Beck  McLaughlin, 
education  and  web 
services  director  at 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  blogs  about 
teaching  the  arts  in 
"Arts  Counterbal¬ 
ance."  Although  it's 
primarily  for  Montana 
teaching  artists  and 
arts  teachers,  anyone 
else  is  welcome  to 
drop  by  too. 

In  a  recent  post 
titled  "Common 
Core  Standards  and 
the  Arts,"  she  refers 
to  two  articles  in 
the  March  issue  of 
Educational  Leadership 
published  by  ASCD 
by  Grant  Wiggins  and 
David ).  Ferrero. 

In  his  article  titled 
"A  Diploma  Worth 
Having,"  Wiggins 
contends;  "There's 
only  one  valid  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  high 
school  curriculum; 
How  well  does  it  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  their 
adult  lives?" 

Ferrero,  a  senior 
program  officer  at 
the  Bill  and  Melinda 
Cates  Foundation, 
authored  an  article 
titled  "The  Humani¬ 
ties;  Why  Such  a  Hard 
Sell?"  He  writes,  "The 
relevance  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  rests  on  ... 
an  orientation  toward 
teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  goes  beyond 
workforce  compe¬ 
tency  and  credential- 
ing  to  encompass 
personal  and  civic 
dimensions  of  life." 

Read  more  at 
artscounterbalance. 
wordpress.com. 


Arts  Education 


Stella  Shannon,  a 
freshman  at  Hellgate  High 
School  in  Missoula,  was 
selected  as  the  winner  of 
the  sixth  annual  Montana 
Arts  Council’s  Poetry 
Out  Loud  State  Finals. 

The  competition,  held 
on  March  19  in  Helena, 
recognizes  one  high  school 
competitor  to  represent 
Montana  in  the  National 
Poetry  Out  Loud  compe¬ 
tition,  presented  by  the 
National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  The  Poetry 
Foundation,  April  27-29  in 
Washington  DC. 

As  the  Montana  Poetry 
Out  Loud  winner.  Shannon 
receives  a  $200  cash  award 
and  an  all-expenses-paid 
trip  to  the  national  finals, 
where  she  will  compete  for 
a  $20,000  college  scholar¬ 
ship.  Shannon's  school  also 
receives  $500  to  purchase 
poetry  books  for  its  library. 

And  Shannon  gets  to 
recite  poems  at  the  famous 
Lincoln  Theatre.  “Fm  so 
excited,"  Shannon  told  the 
Missoiilian.  "My  whole 
family  is  going  and  it 
will  be  such  an  amazing 
experience." 

“Just  to  be  in  the 
Lincoln  Theatre  will  be 
amazing,”  she  added.  “I've 
been  looking  at  photos  of  it 
online  and  it’s  gorgeous.” 

Runner-up  in  the  state 
competition  is  Bella  De 
Long,  a  sophomore  at 
Helena  High  School.  She'll 
receive  $100,  and  her  high 
school  receives  $200  towards  the  purchase  of 
poetry  books  for  the  school’s  library.  Rebecca 
Norman,  a  junior  at  Sentinel  High  School  in 
Missoula,  took  third  place  in  the  competition. 

Shannon,  a  veteran  of  Missoula  Children’s 
Theatre  productions,  plans  to  read  the  three 
poems  in  Washington,  DC,  that  earned  her 
first  place  in  the  Montana  competition; 
“Blackberrying”  by  Sylvia  Plath,  “Lunar 
Baedeker"  by  Mina  Loy,  and  “In  A  London 
Drawingroom”  by  George  Eliot. 

Poetry  Out  Loud  “allows  me  to  experience 
a  whole  different  side  of  performing."  Shan¬ 
non  told  the  Missoulian.  “It’s  more  reflective 
in  a  lot  of  ways  and  the  challenge  is  in  choos¬ 
ing  your  poems.  You  want  to  find  a  poem  you 
connect  with." 

“Stella  has  what  it  takes  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  final  round,"  Missoula  poet  Mark  Gib- 


"The  challenge 
is  in  choosing 
your  poems.  You 
want  to  find  a 
poem  you 
connect  with." 

-  Stella  Shannon, 
Hellgate  High  School, 
Missoula 


The  Montana  semi-finalists,  who  each  won  regional  competitions:  First  row:  Re¬ 
becca  Norman,  Sentinel  High  School,  Missoula;  Kady  Nordstrom,  Butte  High  School; 
Autumn  Fraser,  Helena  High  School;  Amanda  Chadwick,  Butte  High  School;  Bella 
Delong,  Helena  High  School;  Shyla  Allred,  Hellgate  High  School,  Missoula;  Amber 
McDaniel,  Bigfork  High  School;  Stella  Shannon,  Hellgate  High  School,  Missoula;  and 
Jonathan  Milliken,  Columbus  High  School.  Second  row:  Kenzie  Lombardi  and  Dac 
Cederberg,  Sentinel  High  School,  Missoula;  Sam  Nyberg,  Sweet  Grass  County  High 
School,  Big  Timber;  Michelle  Hiebert,  Butte  High  School;  Tyler  Wheatley,  Judith  Cap 
High  School;  and  Austin  Craef,  Hellgate  High  School,  Missoula. 

bons  told  the  Missoulian.  “She  has  the  theatri¬ 
cal  background,  her  voice  is  very,  very  good, 
and  her  work  ethic  appears  to  be  even  better 
than  the  other  two  important  criteria  -  and 
that’s  what  it  takes  to  exceed  at  anything, 
particularly  this  event.” 

Montana  students  compete  at  the  class¬ 
room  and  school  level,  and  school  winners 
advance  to  four  regional  competitions.  The 
2010  Montana  finals  hosted  15  regional  win¬ 
ners  from  communities  across  the  state,  and 
eight  students  were  recognized  as  finalists.  In 
addition  to  Shannon,  De  Long  and  Norman, 
finalists  were:  Shyla  Allred  and  Austin  Graef, 
both  of  Hellgate  High  School,  Missoula;  Dac 
Cederberg,  Sentinel  High  School,  Missoula; 
and  Michelle  Hiebert  and  Kady  Nordstrom, 
both  of  Butte  High  School. 

According  to  Margaret  Belisle,  Montana’s 


Poetry  Out  Loud  coordinator,  “This  year  75 
schools  used  the  materials  and  1 8  schools 
participated  in  regional  or  state  competitions.” 

“Each  year  at  least  10  new  schools  sign 
up,”  she  added.  “Every  year  more  teach¬ 
ers  and  schools  realize  the  potential  of  this 
program.” 

Judges  for  the  Montana  Poetry  Out  Loud 
semifinal  and  final  competition  included: 

Mark  Gibbons,  a  poet  who  works  for  the  Mis¬ 
soula  Writing  Collaborative  and  is  an  artist  in 
residence  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council;  Lo¬ 
ren  Graham,  a  teacher  at  Carroll  College  and 
recipient  of  a  2009  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  Literature  Fellowship;  Tami  Haaland, 
a  poet  and  English 
teacher  at  Montana 
State  University 
Billings  and  editor  of 
Stone ’s  Throw  Maga¬ 
zine',  Lowell  Jaeger, 
a  poet  and  teacher  of 
creative  writing  at 
Flathead  Valley  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  Ka- 
lispell,  who  recently 
received  the  Montana 
Governor’s  Humani¬ 
ties  Award;  author 
Ruth  McLaughlin, 
whose  memoir  Bound 
Like  Grass  won  the 
2010  Montana  Book 
Award;  Greg  Pape, 
former  Montana  Poet 
Laureate  and  creative 
writing  teacher  at  The 
University  of  Mon¬ 
tana;  Caroline  Patter¬ 
son.  writer,  editor  and 
artist  in  the  schools  in 
Helena;  and  Doro¬ 
thea  M.  Susag,  who 
received  the  Christa 
McAuliffe  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  Montana, 

1992-93,  and  published  A  Resource  of  Native 
American  Literature  Themes,  Lessons,  and 
Bibliographies. 


About  Poetry  Out  Loud 

Poetry  Out  Loud  seeks  to  foster  the  next 
generation  of  literary  readers  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  latest  trends  in  poetry  -  recitation 
and  performance.  The  program  invites  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  slam  poetry,  spoken  word, 
and  theater  into  the  English  class.  Through 
Poetry  Out  Loud,  students  can  master  public 
speaking  skills,  build  self-confidence  and 
learn  about  their  literary  heritage.  For  further 
information,  visit  www.poetryoutloud.org. 

Photos  by  Cheri  Thornton, 
Two  Moon  Photography 


Stella  Shannon  takes  top  honors  in  state  POL  contest 


Judges  for  the  final  rounds  were  Caroline  Patterson,  Greg  Pape, 
Loren  Graham  and  Tami  Haaland, 


Judges  for  the  semi-final  rounds  were  Lowell  Jaeger,  Mark  Gib 
bons,  Dorothea  M,  Susag  and  Ruth  McLaughlin. 
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Arts  Education 


MAPS  Media  Institute  students  take  on  pro-bono  projects 


MAPS  students  at  work  on  a  film  project. 


Do  you  ever  wonder  what  young 
people  do  after  the  school  bell  rings? 

Well,  about  50  of  them  are  students 
in  Ravalli  County’s  MAPS  Media 
Institute  after-school  program. 

Founded  in  2004.  MAPS  is  mid¬ 
way  through  its  seventh  year  and  is 
a  public/private  partnership  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  A  key  element  of 
tlie  program  is  its  financial  sustain¬ 
ability  model  and  multiple  revenue 
streams.  Since  its  inception,  MAPS 
been  funded  by  a  combination  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  grants  (including  an 
Artists  in  Schools  and  Communities 
grant  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
every  year  since  2004),  fundraising 
efforts  (concerts,  film  festivals),  and 
-  most  significantly  -  the  revenues 
generated  by  fee-based  clients. 

MAPS  combines  classroom  instruction 
with  business  skills.  Serving  five  county  high 
schools,  the  September  201 1  curriculum  will 
include:  film,  commercials,  photography, 
graphic  design,  documentary,  “YouTube”- 
style  projects,  screenwriting  and  music 
videos. 

Specifically,  here’s  how  it  works.  In  2010, 
MAPS’  fee-based  business  fired  on  all  cylin¬ 
ders.  Two  major  clients,  Montana’s  Office  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Ravalli  County  Health 
Department,  hired  the  program  to  produce  a 
variety  of  media  products  including  public 
service  announcements  for  television  and 
radio,  documentaries,  and  a  custom  graphic 
flyer. 

These  client  revenues  have  enabled 
MAPS  to  offer  its  services  pro-bono  (free) 
to  various  Ravalli  County  groups.  Projects 
include  a  public  service  announcement  and 


new  website  for  the  Valley  Veterans  Service 
Center;  a  poster  advertising  a  fundraiser 
for  the  Corvallis  Cooking  Connection;  a 
documentary  about  the  2010  Memorial  Day 
Parade  for  the  Corvallis  American  Legion 
Post  91;  and  a  multi-media  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  creation  of  a  skate  park  in  Hamilton 
for  the  Circle  13  skate-park  group. 

"This  year,  MAPS  continued  to  attract 
businesses  to  hire  us  to  do  their  media 
work,”  said  the  program’s  president  and 
founder  Peter  Rosten.  "This  financial  support 
allows  us  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  Ra¬ 
valli  County  organizations  on  a  'no  charge’ 
basis.” 

In  concert  with  the  2011  emphasis  on  pro- 
bono  work,  MAPS  program  director  Laura 
Henderson  has  steered  the  program  toward  a 
wide  variety  of  community-service  projects. 
Efforts  have  included: 


•  The  “Lights  On”  parade 
for  all  after-school  programs  in 
Ravalli  County.  The  parade  and 
its  youthful  participants  marched 
down  Main  Street  in  Hamilton 
escorted  by  the  Hamilton  Police 
Department  front  and  rear. 

•  MAPS  joined  K-Mart’s  "Gift 
Tree”  program,  also  during  the 
Christmas  season,  and  raised 
money  for  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  foster  kids  who  might 
not  get  presents  otherwise.  EJ 
Hanson,  Sam  Randazzo,  Bohni 
Majors  and  Cody  Tredik  were  the 
lead  students  in  this  endeavor. 

•  MAPS  teacher  Luke 
McLean,  Keystone  to  Discovery 
director  Ria  Overholt  and  others 
in  Ravalli  County’s  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  Learning  Center  district  created  a  public 
service  announcement  titled  “After-School 
Matters,”  which  was  shown  to  all  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  legislators  in  Helena  during  the  annual 
Rotunda  Day. 

“The  great  thing  about  working  with  our 
students  is  their  enthusiasm  for  projects 
outside  the  classroom  and  in  the  community,” 
said  Henderson.  “They  are  a  terrific  example 
of  the  best  our  young  people  have  to  offer.” 

In  other  MAPS  news,  PBS/Montana 
aired  a  30-minute  program  dedicated  to  the 
MAPS  program,  titled  "After  the  Bell:  Inside 
the  MAPS  Media  Institute”  in  April.  The 
documentary  -  hosted  by  MAPS  teacher  Ian 
Marquand  -  shows  the  many  faces  and  facets 
of  the  program.  The  program  airs  again  at 
1 1 :30  a.m.  May  27. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.maps 
mediainstitute.com. 


Students  and  museums  team  up  for  unique  learning  experience 


Museums  and  schools  in  six  Montana  com¬ 
munities  are  participating  in  "Best  Practices 
in  Museum  Education:  Museums  and  Schools 
as  Co-Educators,"  a  2010-201 1  grant  pro¬ 
gram  administered  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  and  funded  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction’s  Indian  Education  division. 

In  each  community,  students,  teachers,  and 
museum  professionals  have  joined  together 
to  engage  in  serious  study  on  topics  relating 
to  Montana  Indian  history  and  culture.  In  all 
cases,  student  research  is  being  shared  with 
the  larger  public,  either  through  programs, 
publications  or  museum  exhibits. 

For  example,  Columbus  8th  and  12th 
graders  are  working  with  the  Museum  of  the 
Beartooths  to  create  educational  material  on 
the  history  of  Crow  people  and  the  second 


Crow  Agency  in  Stillwater  County,  including 
a  booklet  that  will  be  available  through  the 
museum. 

Choteau  students  are  assisting  The  Old 
Trail  Museum  in  improving  their  exhibit  on 
the  Old  North  Trail.  Cut  Bank  students  are 
studying  boarding  schools,  and  the  Glacier 
County  Historical  Society  plans  to  use  their 
research  to  create  a  living  history  program. 

Several  communities  are  hosting  events 
that  showcase  the  cooperative  projects.  Great 
Falls  students,  who  worked  with  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  to  study  native 
plants,  presented  their  research  at  the  Interpre¬ 
tive  Center  on  April  10,  as  part  of  Museum 
Sampler  Days  (a  day  of  free  admission  and 
special  programs  by  all  Great  Falls  Museums). 

On  May  12,  Hardin  High  School  students. 


who  have  been  studying  the  Crow  Fair,  are 
participating  in  the  Big  Horn  County  Muse¬ 
um’s  Kids  History  Day,  a  day  of  hand,s-on 
activities  for  grade  school  students.  Living.s- 
ton  students  working  with  the  Yellowstone 
Gateway  Museum  of  Park  County  will  share 
their  research  at  a  public  gala  on  June  3. 

Whether  the  culminating  project  is  a  living 
history  program,  museum  exhibit,  or  presen¬ 
tation.  each  school-museum  collaboration 
is  helping  to  fulfill  Montana’s  constitutional 
mandate:  to  recognize  "the  distinct  and  unique 
cultural  heritage  of  American  Indians  and  ... 
to  provide  education  preserving  the  cultural 
integrity  of  each  Montana  tribal  nation." 

For  more  information  on  the  program, 
contact  Deb  Mitchell  at  dmithcell@mt.gov  or 
406-444-4789. 


Bozeman  fiddler  wins  VSA  International  Young  Soloist  Award 


vs  A,  the  international  organization  on  arts 
and  disability,  has  named  Bozeman  native  James 
Schlender  as  one  of  three  VSA  International 
Young  Soloists  Award  recipients  who  will  make 
their  debut  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  on  May  5  in  Washington,  DC. 

“When  it  came  to  selecting  this  year’s  artists. 

James’s  incredible  versatility,  matched  by  his 
musical  style,  made  him  stand  out  from  the  nearly 
200  applicants  to  this  program.”  said  Elizabeth 
Miller.  VSA  director  of  performing  arts. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  perform  at 
the  Kennedy  Center.  VSA  is  awarding  the  fiddler 
and  jazz  violinist  $5,000  to  help  him  launch  his 
musical  career. 

"The  International  Young  Soloists  Award 
provides  a  fantastic  opportunity  for  professional 
development,”  said  Alayne  Dolson.  executive 
director  of  VSA  Montana.  "We’re  very  proud  to 
have  our  state  represented  in  this  nationwide  selective  program.” 

"James  is  an  outstanding  young  musician  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  a  credit  to  the  excellent  music  programs  and  teachers  we 
have  in  Montana,”  she  added. 


"I’m  so  excited  about  this  opportunity  from 
VSA.”  said  Schlender.  “Music  is  my  passion, 
and  Tm  eager  to  show  the  Kennedy  Center  audi¬ 
ence  what  a  fiddler  from  the  Big  Sky  Country 
can  do!” 

Bom  with  aortic  stenosis.  Schlender  has  won 
many  awards  and  honors,  including  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  jazz  studies  and  several  national  fiddling 
championships.  He  will  be  joined  onstage  by 
jazz  singer  Mandy  Harvey  of  Denver.  CO, 
and  pianist  Rachel  Sklenickovd  of  the  Czech 
Republic. 

Since  1984.  the  VSA  International  Young 
Soloists  Award  Program  annually  recognizes 
emerging  young  artists  under  age  30  with  dis¬ 
abilities  from  all  over  the  world  who  demon¬ 
strate  exceptional  musical  talent.  Past  award 
recipients  include  international  recording  artist 
Melody  Gardot,  American  Idol  finalist  Scott 
MacIntyre,  and  violin  virtuoso  Adrian  Anantawan. 

In  addition  to  Schlender,  two  other  Montanans  -  both  Billings 
pianists  -  have  been  National  Young  Soloist  honorees:  Jackie 
Weitz  in  2006  and  Ashlee  Young  in  2008. 


James  Schlender 


Rep's  outreach 
tour  explores 
the  world  of 
Jack  London 

"With  hair  bristling, 
mouth  foaming,  and 
a  mad  glitter  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  jack 
London  sprang  into 
the  20th  century  and 
grabbed  the  com¬ 
placent  reader  by 
the  jugular ...  With 
freezing  fingers  and 
a  single  match,  he 
lit  a  fire  where  no 
other  man  could  light 
one — and  in  our  col¬ 
lective  imagination, 
that  fire  still  burns 
bright." 

-  Jay  Kettering 

Montana  Repertory 
Theatre  brings  jay 
Kettering's  50-minute 
one-man  show,  "Writ¬ 
ing  Wild:  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Jack  London," 
to  schools  and  com¬ 
munities  throughout 
Montana  next  fall. 

Come  hear  French 
Frank,  the  gritty 
oyster  pimte;  Wolf 
Larsen,  the  demon 
captain  of  the  Ghost; 
and  others  share  the 
tales  of  America's 
greatest  storyteller. 

London  fought  his 
way  up  out  of  the 
factories  and  water¬ 
front  dives  of  West 
Oakland  to  become 
the  highest  paid, 
most  popular  novelist 
and  short-story  writer 
of  his  day.  Montana 
Rep  presents  "Writ¬ 
ing  Wild"  and  related 
acting  workshops 
Sept.  8-Nov.  1 9. 
Bookings  close 
May  31. 

To  learn  more, 
contact  educational 
outreach  coordina¬ 
tor  Teresa  Waldorf 
at  406-243-2854  or 
email  Teresa. waldorf 
(®umontana.edu. 
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Applications 
for  100  Best 
Communities 
now  available 

Is  your  community 
one  of  the  nation's 
best  places  for  young 
people?  If  so,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Promise  Alliance 
and  the  INC  Founda¬ 
tion  want  to  know 
about  it! 

The  1 00  Best  Com¬ 
munities  for  Young 
People,  presented 
by  INC,  celebrates 
communities  of  all 
sizes  -  including  cit¬ 
ies,  towns,  counties 
and  school  districts 
-  dedicated  to  im¬ 
proving  life  for  young 
people  and  increasing 
graduation  rates. 

The  100  Best  Com¬ 
munities  are  intended 
to  be  representative 
of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Each  year, 
the  winners  vary 
dramatically  in  size, 
location,  demograph¬ 
ics,  resources,  and 
approaches  to  their 
unique  challenges. 

Applications  for 
the  201 1  cycle  are 
now  available  and 
are  due  by  May  27. 
Visit  the  America's 
Promise  Alliance 
website  at  www. 
americaspromise.org 
to  learn  more  about 
the  competition  and 
to  begin  the  applica¬ 
tion  process. 


Tourism  promotion  and  the  arts 


(from  page  1) 


Arni:  A  new  branding  effort  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  2009  for  Montana's  tourism  efforts 
(see  travelmontana.mt.gov/branding/).  How 
do  the  arts  and  heritage  tourism  tit  into  these 
current  branding  efforts? 

Katy:  Montana's  tourism  branding  efforts 
center  on  three  areas: 

•  More  spectacular  and  unspoiled  nature 
than  anywhere  in  the  lower  48  states; 

•  Vibrant  and  charming  small  towns  that 
serve  as  gateways  to  the  natural  wonders;  and 

•  Breathtaking  experiences  by  day,  relaxing 
hospitality  by  night. 

The  arts  and  heritage  are  key  components 
in  making  communities  vibrant  and  charming. 
The  arts  and  heritage  help  dehne  the  character 
of  the  community  and  provide  a  way  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  natural  wonders. 

It's  the  vibrancy  of  a  community  that 
makes  it  an  attractive  place  to  stay.  The  arts 
and  heritage  help  provide  the  special  and 
unique  characteristics  of  a  place.  And  each 
place  has  its  own  story  to  tell. 

As  to  “breathtaking  experiences,”  the  term 
"breathtaking”  means  different  things  to  dif¬ 
ferent  people  -  it  may  be  a  mountain  drive. 


"It's  the  vibrancy  of  a 
community  that  makes  it 
an  attractive  place  to  stay. 
The  arts  and  heritage  help 
provide  the  special  and 
unique  characteristics  of 
a  place." 

-  Katy  Peterson 
Montana  Office  of  Tourism 

or  it  may  be  taking  in  the  symphony  under 
the  stars  or  experiencing  the  grand  entrance 
at  a  powwow,  or  a  variety  of  other  arts  and 
heritage  experiences. 

The  importance  of  the  arts  and  heritage  in 
the  experiential  part  of  the  branding  message 
is  bom  out  in  what  we  call  the  “Influencer 
Campaign,”  begun  recently. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  campaign  was 
a  four-page  color  spread  that  ran  in  The  New 
Yorker  magazine  last  year  (www.travelmon- 
tana.mt.gov/consumerm  arketing/2010_files/ 


FY  10%20WS_NewYorker_FlNAL.pdf ).  This 
piece  tells  the  story  of  what  makes  Montana 
great  through  voices  and  images  of  influential 
artists.  This  piece  solicited  the  most  feedback 
on  a  campaign  we  have  ever  received.  Con¬ 
sumers  were  even  calling  to  ask  for  reprints  of 
the  ad!  It  really  connected  with  the  readers. 

The  New  Yorker  piece  was  such  a  success 
that  it  has  been  a  springboard  to  expand  this 
type  of  approach  and  grow  the  use  of  authen¬ 
tic  voices  in  promoting  Montana,  instead  of 
relying  solely  on  advertising  copy. 

We  have  developed  a  three-minute  video 
around  this  concept.  From  this  video,  we  then 
adapted  a  30-second  video  spot  to  mn  in  our 
online  banner  advertising.  We  also  utilize 
interviews  as  lead-ins  for  the  Montana  Travel 
Planner  publication,  and  some  of  the  tour¬ 
ism  regional  promotion  has  also  taken  this 
approach. 

Overall,  utilizing  Montana’s  own  authentic 
voices  to  tell  the  story  about  experiencing  our 
state  is  a  very  effective  technique  to  attract 
visitors  in  certain  markets.  For  a  sampling  of 
the  stories,  people  can  visit  the  tourism  web¬ 
site  at  visitmt.com/montana-stories/. 


The  Unfvw^v  of 

Jy  Montana 


Niche  News:  2010  1st  Quarter  Nonresident  Vacationer  Characteristics 


This  niche  news  represents  1st  quarter  (Jan-March)  2010  nonresiijenls  to  MT  whose  primary  purpose  was  vacation.  25%  of  all  nonresidents  were  primarily  vacationers,  or  133,300 
vacationer  groups.  In  Q1 ,  1 537  nonresidents  answered  on-site  questionnaires.  Of  those,  1 ,426  were  given  a  mailback  survey  with  a  response  rate  of  33% .  For  full  research  design, 
methods,  and  modeling  see  httD://www.itrr.umt.edu/nonresNNQNR.htm 


Reasons  for  Trio 

Primary 

All 

100% 

vacation 

100% 

visit  family/fnends 

21% 

shopping 

11% 

pass  through 

8% 

business/conv 

5% 

other 

3% 

Travel  Mode 

77% 

Auto/Truck 

18% 

Air 

4% 

RVmailer 

2% 

Train 

1% 

Motorcycle 

Entered  MT  via 
1 5%  Superior  (1-90  West) 

10%  Lodge  Grass  (1-90  South) 

9%  Fairview  (Hwy  201) 

8%  Bozeman  Airport 

Residency 

15%  ID  8%WA 

13%  NO  7%  MN 

11%  Alberta  6%  WY 

Other  Canadian  provinces  represented:  B  C  . 

New  Brunswick.  Ontario,  Saskatchewan 

Countries  represented:  Australia,  England/ 
United  Kingdom.  Netherlands 


Group  Characteristics 
77%  are  repeal  visitors 

40%  have  1**  time  visitors  in  group 

37%  flew  on  a  portion  of  their  trip 
16%  hired  an  outfitter  on  their  trip 
18%  own  a  2"*’ property  in  MT 


Travel  Group  Type 

33%  couple  5%  family/friends 

29%  immediate  ^mily  4%  extended  family 

16%  friends  1%  bus.  assoc. 

13%  self  <1%  group/dub 


Travel  Group  Size:  Mean=2.96 


14%  1 

4%  5 

<1%  9 

48%  2 

6%  6 

1%  10 

13%  3 

<1%7 

3%  10+ 

11%4 

<1%  8 

Age  Groups  (Mean  Aqe:  52.40  years) 


5% 

0-5  23%  36-44 

6% 

6-10  30%  45-54 

10% 

11-17  37%  55-64 

17% 

18-24  25%  65-74 

9% 

25-34  4%  75+ 

Household  Income 

17% 

less  than  $50,000 

22% 

$50,000  -  $74,999 

17% 

$75,000  -  $99,999 

22% 

$100.000 -$149,999 

9% 

$150.000-$199,999 

13% 

$200,000+ 

If  on  Vacation.  Attracted  to . 

56%  mountains/Forests 

51%  skiing/snowboarding 

45%  open  space/uncrowded  areas 

42%  Yellowstone  National  Park 

30%  rivers 

25%  wildlife 

21%  lakes 

1 7%  visiting  family  or  friends 

17%  Glacier  National  Park 

14%  snowmobiling 

1 2%  fishing 

9%  Lewis  and  Clark  history 

9%  other  MT  history  and  culture 

8%  Native  American  history  and  culture 

8%  Northern  Great  Plains/badlands 


If  on  Vacation.  Primary  Attraction 

38%  skitng/snowboarding 
28%  Yellowstone  National  Park 
9%  open  space/uncrowded  areas 
7%  visiting  family  or  friends 
5%  snowmobiling 
4%  other  MT  history  and  culture 


SKes  Visited 

68%  Yellowstone  National  Park 

22%  Grizzly/Wolf  Discovery  Center 
18%  Museum  of  the  Rockies 

15%  hot  springs 

1 1  %  Ghost  towns 

9%  Glacier  National  Park 

8%  Missouri  Headwaters  St  Park 

7%  Other  Montana  state  parks 

6%  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 


Activities 

45%  Skiing/snowboarding 
40%  wildlife  v/atching 

38%  nature  photography 

37%  scenic  driving 

32%  recreational  shopping 
26%  day  hiking 

21%  visiting  museums 

18%  visit  historical  sites 

18%  snowmobiling 

1 0%  cross  country  skiing 

10%  birding 


Length  of  Stav-4.38  nights  spent  In 
MT 

Of  nights  spent  In  MT 
63%  of  nights  spent  in  Yellowstone  Country 
24%  of  nights  spent  in  Glacier  Country 
7%  of  nights  spent  In  Custer  Country 
4%  of  nights  spent  in  Gold  West  Country 
3%  of  nights  spent  in  Russell  Country 

Lodging:  Of  nights  spent  in  MT 

38%  of  nights  in  Hotel/motel 
20%  of  nights  in  home  of  friend/relative 
17%  of  nights  in  second  home/condo/cabin 
1 1  %  of  nights  in  rented  cabin/home 
7%  of  nights  in  resort/  condominium 
5%  of  nights  spent  in  B&B 
<1  %  of  nights  in  guest  ranch 
<1%  of  nights  in  public  land  camping  (i.e., 

State/National  Park,  Forest  Service. 
BLM) 

<1%  of  nights  in  private  campground  (i.e  , 
KOA) 


Niche  News:  2010  2nd  Quarter  Nonresident  Vacationer  Characteristics 


This  niche  news  represents  2nd  quarter  (April-June)  2010  nonresidents  to  MT  whose  primary  purpose  was  vacation.  36%  of  all  nonresidents  were  primarily  vacationers,  or  422,000 
vacationer  groups.  In  Q2,  2.269  nonresidents  answered  on-site  questionnaires.  Of  those.  2,159  were  given  a  mailback  sun/ey  with  a  response  rate  of  31%.  For  full  research  design, 
methods,  and  modeling  see:  http ://www.itrr. umt.edu/nonresNNQNR.htm 


Activities 

69% 

scenic  driving 

61% 

wildlife  watching 

55% 

nature  photography 

40% 

day  hiking 

39% 

recreational  shopping 

35% 

camping 

26% 

visit  historical  sites 

24% 

visiting  museums 

17% 

visit  Lewis  and  Clark  sites 

16% 

birding 

11% 

visit  Indian  reservations 

9% 

fishing 

9% 

gambling 

8% 

attend  festivals/speciai 
events 

Reasons  for  Trio 

Grouo  Characteristics 

Primary 

All 

68% 

are  repeat  visitors 

100%  vacation 

100% 

52% 

have  1 "  time  visitors  in  group 

pass  through 

17% 

23% 

flew  on  a  portion  of  their  trip 

shopping 

16% 

2% 

hired  an  outfitter  on  their  trip 

visit  family^riends 

11% 

9% 

own  a  2™*  properly  in  MT 

busir>ess/conv. 

3% 

other 

2% 

Travel  Mode 

70%  Auto/T  ruck 

21%  RV/Trailer 
5%  Air 
4%  Motorcycle 
1%  Train 


Entered  MT  via 


Travel  Group  Type 

45%  couple  5%  family/friends 

24%  immediate  family  3%  extended  family 
1 4%  self  1  %  bus.  assoa 

7%  friends  1  %  group/club 


If  on  Vacation.  Attracted  to . 

62%  Yellowstone  National  Park 

62%  mountains/Forests 

52%  open  space/uncrowded  areas 

46%  wildlife 

42%  rivers 

34%  lakes 

30%  Glacier  National  Park 

18%  Native  American  history  and  culture 

15%  other  MT  history  and  culture 

1 4%  fishing 

1 2%  Lewis  and  Clark  history 

13%  Northern  Great  Ptains/badlands 
1 0%  family  and  friends 


16% 

14% 

12% 

10% 

6% 

6% 


West  Yellowstone 
Targhee  Pass 
Gardiner 
Superior  (i-90) 
Lo^e  Grass 
Sweetgrass 


Reeidencv 

11%  CA 
8%  WA 
7%  Alberta 


15%  1 

4%  5 

1%  9 

56%  2 

2%6 

<1%  10 

11%  3 

10%  4 

1%7 

<1%8 

1%10+ 

H  on  Vacation.  Primarv  Attraction 

39% 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

16% 

Glacier  National  Park 

Aae  GrouDS  (Mean  Aoo:  56.32  years) 

10% 

open  space/uncrowded  areas 

7%  0-5 

16%  35-44 

7% 

mountains/forests 

5%  6-10 

24%  45-54 

5% 

fishing 

10%  11-17 

43%  55-64 

4% 

other  MT  history  and  culture 

6%  18-24 

31%  65-74 

10%  25-34 

10%  75+ 

6%  ID 
5%  UT 

4%  AZ.  CO.  MN 


Other  Canadian  provinces  represented:  B.C.. 
Manitoba.  New  ^nswick.  Ontario.  Sas¬ 
katchewan 

Countries  represented:  Australia,  Belgium, 
China,  England/United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Holland/Netherlands,  Hong  Kong,  Israel,  Italy. 
Scotland.  Sweden.  Switzerland. 


Household  Income 

22%  less  than  $50,000 
$50,000  -  $74,999 
$75,000  -  $99,999 
$100,000 -$149,999 
$150.000 -$199,999 
$200,000+ 


20% 

20% 

24% 

9% 

6% 


Sites  Visited 

79%  Yellowstone  National  Park 

28%  Glacier  National  Park 

14%  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 

10%  National  Bison  Range 

10%  hot  springs 

8%  Grizzly/Wolf  Discovery  Center 
8%  Flathead  Lake  State  Parks 

8%  Other  Montana  state  parks 

7%  Btghorn  Canyon  Nat1  Rec  Area 


Length  of  Stav-5.08  nights  spent  in  MT 

Of  nights  spent  in  MT 
46%  of  nights  spent  in  Yellowstone  Country 
26%  of  nights  spent  in  Glacier  Country 
12%  of  nights  spent  in  Gold  West  Country 
8%  of  nights  spent  in  Custer  Country 
8%  of  nights  spent  in  Russell  Country 
<1%  of  nights  spent  In  Missouri  River  Country 

Lodging:  Of  nights  spent  In  MT 

44%  of  nights  in  Hotel/motel 
16%  of  nights  in  private  campground  (i.e..  KOA) 
11%  of  nights  in  public  land  camping  (i.e..  State/ 
National  Park.  Forest  Service,  BLM) 
10%  of  nights  in  second  home/condo/cabin 
6%  of  nights  in  home  of  friend/relative 
6%  of  nights  in  resort/  condominium 
5%  of  nights  in  rented  cabin/home 
1  %  of  nights  spent  in  B&B 
<1  %  of  nights  in  guest  ranch 


The  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research.  The  University  of  Montana — Missoula 

32  Campus  Drive  #1234.  Missoula  MT  59812  •^Funding  for  this  summary  and  study  comes  from  the  Accommodations  Tax"  (406)  243-5686  www.itrr.umt.edu  ©  ITRR 


May/June  201 1  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Ami:  How  are  the  efforts 
to  promote  tourism  in  Montana 
working? 

Katy:  We  see  that  the  ap¬ 
proaches  we’re  taking  now 
through  the  branding  process, 
through  new  media  buying 
partners  and  the  work  done  by 
our  advertising  agency,  Mer¬ 
cury  Advertising  in  Bozeman, 
have  produced  impressive 
results  overall.  Here  are  2010 
highlights: 

•  Record  hotel  occupancy; 

•  Record  visitation  to  Gla¬ 
cier  and  Yellowstone; 

•  Awareness  in  advertising 
markets  rose  by  37  percent; 

•  Those  aware  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  were  three  times  more  likely  to  plan 
travel  than  those  unaware; 

•  Advertising  generated  approximately 
416,000  incremental  trips,  resulting  in  $424 
million  in  visitor  spending; 

•  For  every  bed-tax  dollar  invested 
into  Montana  Office  of  Tourism’s  targeted 
campaigns,  visitors  spent  $104  in  Montana, 
doubling  the  return  on  this  investment  in  five 
years. 

•  For  every  bed-tax  dollar  invested  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  $4.53  is  returned  to  the  state’s  gen¬ 


eral  fund  through  state  and  local  tax  dollars. 

In  Conclusion:  At  a  recent  Tourism  Advi¬ 
sory  Council  meeting,  Norma  Nickerson  from 
the  Institute  for  Recreation  and  Tourism  Re¬ 
search  (ITRR)  at  The  University  of  Montana 
shared  the  latest  findings  on  the  demographics 
and  characteristics  of  both  Montana  travelers 
and  tourists.  She  offered  some  fascinating  in¬ 
formation  I  thought  readers  of  Slate  of  the  Arts 
would  find  of  intere.st.  We’ve  included  non¬ 
resident  vacationer  charts  for  2010;  for  other 
years  and  more  information,  visit  the  Institute 


of  Tourism  and  Recreation  web¬ 
site  at  www.itrr.umt.edu. 

The  utilization  of  arts  and 
heritage  in  Montana’s  tourism 
promotion  offers  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  artists  and  arts 
businesses  in  the  private  and 
non-profit  sectors.  If  readers 
of  State  of  the  Arts  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  out  more  about 
tourism  promotion  in  your 
areas,  you’ll  also  find  here  the 
contacts  for  the  local  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Visitors  Bureaus  and 
the  regional  tourism  offices 
throughout  the  state. 

No  article  on  arts  and  tour¬ 
ism  would  be  complete  without 
a  huge  “thank  you”  to  Cyndy 
Andrus  of  Bozeman,  who  serves  on  both  the 
Tourism  Advisory  Council  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  and  Mark  Browning,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Miles  City,  who  served 
several  terms  on  the  Tourism 
Advisory  Council.  The  arts 
council  is  deeply  appreciative 
to  them  for  their  commitment 
and  effectiveness  in  these 
endeavors. 
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Niche  News:  2010  4th  Quarter  Nonresident  Vacationer  Characteristics 


PMOlii^lDW 


This  niche  news  represents  3r(J  quarter  (July-September)  2010  nonresidents  visitors  to  MT.  In  Q3.  3.640  nonresidents  answered  on-site  questionnaires  For  full  research  design,  meth¬ 
ods.  and  modeling  see.  httD://www  ilrr.umt.edu/nonresNNQNR.htrn 


Reasons  for  Trio 

Gfouo  Characteristics 

tf  on  Vacation.  Artracted  to . 

All 

70% 

are  repeat  visitors 

66% 

mountains/Forests 

Vacation 

52% 

have  1**  time  visitors  In  group 

65% 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Visit  family/friends 

12% 

23% 

flew  on  a  portion  of  their  trip 

50% 

Glacier  Nationai  Park 

Pass  through 

6% 

8% 

hired  an  outfitter  on  their  trip 

48% 

rivers 

Shopping 

7% 

5% 

own  a  2"^  property  in  MT 

47% 

open  space/uncrowded  areas 

Other 

2% 

46% 

wildlife 

Business/conv 

1% 

34% 

lakes 

Primary 

100% 


Travel  Mode 

64%  Auto/Truck 
19%  RVH’raller 
7%  Air 
9%  Motorcycle 
<1%  Train 
cl%  Other 

Entered  MT  via 

11%  Superior  (1-90) 
Targhee  Pass 
Gardiner 

West  Yellowstone 
Lodge  Grass 
Wibaux/Beach 


Travel  Group  Type 

48%  couple 
25%  immediate  family 
10%  self 
7%  friends 


6%  family/friends 
4%  extended  family 
<1%  bus.  assoc 
<1%  group/club 


14% 

13% 

12% 

6% 

4% 


Residency 

10%  CA 
8%  WA 
6%  UT 


5%  ID.  MN 
4%  CO.  Alberta 
3%  FL.IL,  ND.  OR.  PA. 
TX.  Wl 


Other  Canadian  provinces  represented  B.C.. 
Manitoba.  New  Brunswick.  Ontario.  Quebec, 
Saskatchevran 

Countries  represented:  Australia,  Belgium. 
Bermuda.  Bolivia.  China,  Czech  Republic, 
Denmark.  England/UK.  France.  Germany. 
Holland,  Israel.  Italy.  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico. 
Netherlands.  Nonway,  Poland,  Scotland.  Sin¬ 
gapore.  Sweden,  Switzerland. 


Travel  Group  Size;  Meang2.8fl 
10%  1  5%  5  1%  9 

54%  2  3%  6  <1%10 

9%  3  1%7  2%  10+ 

13%  4  1%8 


Aoe  Groups  (Mean  Aoe;  S6.35  veateJ 

4%  0-5  14%  35-44 

7%  6-10  27%  45-54 

10%  11-17  47%  55-64 

7%  18-24  30%  65-74 

13%  25-34  0%  75+ 

Household  Income 
21%  less  than  $50,000 
$50,000  -  $74,999 
$75.000 -$100,000 
$100.000 -$149,999 
$150.000 -$200,000 
$200,000+ 


19%  fishing 

17%  Lewis  and  Clark  history 

15%  Native  American  history/culture 

13%  other  Montana  history 
1 1  %  family  and  friends 
9%  Northern  Great  Plains/Badlands 
4%  speoal  events 


Activities 

83%  scenic  driving 

65%  wildlife  watching 

62%  nature  photography 

55%  day  hiking 

41%  camping 

39%  Visit  histoncat  sites 

32%  recreational  shopping 

28%  visiting  museums 

18%  visit  Lewis  &  Clark  sites 

18%  fishing 

1 1  %  attend  fesltvals/special  events 
10%  Visit  Indian  reservations 


20% 

22% 

22% 

4% 

11% 


tf  on  Vacation.  Primary  Attraction 

34%  Glacier  Nationai  Park 

31%  Yellowstone  National  Park 

9%  mountains/forests 
8%  open  space/uncrowded  areas 
6%  fishing 
3%  rivers 


Sites  Visited 

73%  Yellowslone  National  Park 

50%  Glacier  National  Park 

18%  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 

1 5%  Other  Montana  state  parks 

14%  GrizziyA/Volf  Discovery  Center 
1 3%  Hot  Springs 

13%  Virginia  Cily/Nevada  City 

8%  Ghost  Towns 

8%  National  Bison  Range 

6%  Lewis  &  Clark  interp.  Center 

6%  Museum  of  the  Rockies 


Length  of  Stav-5.31  Nights  spent  In  MT 

Of  nights  spent  In  MT 
41%  of  nights  spent  in  Glacier  Country 
34%  of  nights  spent  in  Yellowstone  Country 
13%  of  nights  spent  in  Gold  West  Country 
5%  of  nights  spent  in  Custer  Country 
5%  of  nights  spent  in  Russell  Country 
1%  of  nights  spent  in  Missouri  River  Country 


lodainn;  Of  niqhto  smw  in  MT 

38%  of  nights  in  hotei/motel 
20%  of  nights  in  private  campground  (i.e.  KOA) 
17%  of  nights  in  public  land  camping  (i  e..  State/ 
National  Park.  Forest  Service,  BLM) 
8%  of  nights  m  rented  cabin/home 
7%  of  nights  in  home  of  fnend/relative 
4%  of  nights  in  second  home/condo/cabm 
5%  of  nights  in  resort/  condominium 
1%  of  nights  tn  a  guest  ranch 
1%  of  nights  in  bed  and  breakfast 


Niche  News:  2010  4th  Quarter  Nonresident  Vacationer  Characteristics 


This  niche  news  represents  4th  quarter  (Oct. -Dec)  2010  nonresidents  to  MT  whose  primary  purpose  was  vacation.  In  Q4, 120  nonresidents  answered  on-site  questionnaires.  Seventy- 
seven  of  those  returned  a  mailback  survey  For  fijii  research  design,  methods,  and  rnodelmg  see.  htto://www.itiT.umt  edu/nonresNNQNR  htm 


Reasons  for  Trio 

GrouD  Characteristics 

&11 

74% 

are  repeat  visitors 

vacation 

100% 

36% 

have  1**  time  visitors  in  group 

visit  famity/frtands 

19% 

19% 

flew  on  a  portion  of  their  trip 

shopping 

15% 

6% 

hired  an  outfitter  on  their  trip 

pass  through 

6% 

5% 

own  a  2"*  property  in  MT 

bustness/conv. 

3% 

other 

1% 

Travel  OrouD  Tvue 

Primary 


Travel  Mode 
73%  Auto/Truck 
14%  Air 
12%  RV/Tratler 
1%  Motorcycle 


Entered  MT  via 

12% 

11% 

9% 

7% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

5% 


Superior(l-90  West) 
Cutbertson/Bainvtile 
Targhee  Pass 
Wibaux/Beach 
Gardiner 

West  Yellowstone 

Lodgegrass 

Rooseviile 


39%  couple  3%  family/friends 

23%  imrnediate  family  2%  extended  family 
22%  self  <1%  bus.  assoc 

1 1  %  friends  <1  %  group/club 

Travel  Group  Size:  Mean«2.27 
22%  1  1%5  1%  9 

54%  2  <1%6  <1%10 

13%  3  1%7  1%10+ 

7%  4  <1%8 


Aoe  G/qum  (Mean  Aoe;  56.32  veafe) 


6%  0-5 
6%  6-10 
12%  11-17 
7%  18*24 
9%  25-34 


8%  35-44 
43%  45-54 
39%  55-64 
37%  65-74 
4%  75+ 


tf  on  Vacation.  Attracted  to . 

60%  Mounlains/Forests 
52%  Yellowstone  National  Park 
52%  Wildlife 

50%  Open  space/uncrowded  areas 
33%  Rivers 
26%  Glacier  National  Park 
21%  Resort/guest  ranch 
19%  Lakes 
18%  Family  and  friends 
16%  Hunting 
13%  Fishing 
13%  Skiing/Snowboardtng 
12%  Other  MT  history  and  culture 

10%  Lewis  and  Clark  history 

9%  Snowmobiling 


If  on  Vacation.  Primary  Attraction 

2 1  %  Glacier  National  Park 

20%  open  space/uncrowded  areas 
16%  Yellowstone  National  Park 
12%  hunting 
8%  skiing/snowboardir^ 

7%  mountains/forests 
6%  fishing 


62% 

scenic  driving 

60% 

wildlife  watching 

54% 

nature  photography 

49% 

recreational  shopping 

35% 

visit  historical  sites 

31% 

day  hiking 

23% 

gambling 

21% 

car/RV  camping 

15% 

visiting  museums 

15% 

hunbrig 

10% 

ftshmg 

9% 

visit  Lewis  and  Clark  sites 

8% 

visit  farmers  market 

Reeliiericy 

Housthold  Income 

Slte»Vl.tod 

14%  WA 

8%  ID.  ND 

18% 

less  than  $50,000 

75% 

Yellowstor>e  National  Park 

9%  Alberta 

5%MN 

28% 

$50,000  >  $74,999 

34% 

Glacier  National  Park 

7%CA 

4%  MO.  WY 

31% 

$75,000  -  $99,999 

33% 

hot  spnngs 

19% 

$100,000 -$149,999 

15% 

Ghost  towns 

Other  Car>adlan  provinces  represented:  6  C.. 

1% 

$150.000 -$199,999 

13% 

Virginia  City/Nevada  City 

Manitoba.  Ontario.  Saskatchewan.  Quebec. 

4% 

$200,000+ 

Flathead  Lake  State  Parks 

7% 

Other  Montana  state  parks 

Countries  represented.  Chile,  Denmark,  Aus- 

5% 

Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 

traiia.  Er^gland/llnited  Kingdom,  Germany. 
Scotland,  Svritzertand,  Malaysia. 

5% 

National  Bison  Range 

Length  of  Stav-S.90  nights  spent  In  MT 

Of  nights  spent  In  MT 
41%  of  nights  spent  in  Yellowstone  Country 
26%  of  nights  spent  in  Glacier  Country 
17%  of  nights  spent  In  Gold  West  Country 
1 1  %  of  nights  spent  in  RusseD  Country 
3%  of  nights  spent  in  Custer  Country 
<1%  of  nights  spent  in  Missouri  River  Country 


L()dfllng:  Of  niflim  tptot  in  MT 

35%  of  nights  in  Hotel/motei 
23%  of  nights  in  home  of  friend/relstive 
19%  of  nights  in  public  land  camping  (i.e.,  Sta^ 
Nationai  Park.  Forest  Service,  BLM) 
13%  of  nights  In  resort/  cor>dominium 
4%  of  nights  in  second  home/condo/cabln 
3%  of  nights  in  private  campgrour>d  (i.e.,  KOA) 
2%  of  nights  in  rented  cabin/home 
1%  of  nights  spent  in  B&B 
1%  of  nights  in  guest  ranch 


The  Institute  for  Tourism  and  Recreation  Research,  The  University  of  Montana>»Missou<a 


32  Campus  Drive  #1234.  Missoula  MT  59812 


'•Funding  hr  this  summary  and  sfudy  comes  from  the  Accomnmdetlons  Tax" 


(406)243-5686  www.itiT.umt.edu  OITRR 


Montana  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  contacts 

Big  Sky  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Marne  Hayes,  Executive  Director, 
marne@bigskychamber.com, 
406-995-3000 

Billings  Chamber  of  Commerce/ 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
]oan  Kronebusch,  Director, 
joan@billingschamber.com, 

406-245-41 1 1 

Bozeman  Area  Chamber  Commerce 
Cyndy  Andrus,  Vice  President  of 
Marketing,  candrus@bozeman 
chamber.com,  406-922-0450 
Butte-Silver  Bow  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Marko  Lucich,  Executive  Director, 
mlucich@buttecvb.com, 

406-723-3177 
Great  Falls  CVB 

Miriam  Martinson,  Office  Manager, 
admin@gfcvb.com,  406-770-3078 
Havre  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Debbie  Vandeberg,  Executive  Director, 
chamber@havremt.net,  406-265-4383 
Helena  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mike  Mergenthaler,  Director, 
mmergenthaler@helenachamber.com, 
406-447-1 530 

Kalispell  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
Diane  Medler,  Director, 
dianem@kalispellchamber.com, 
406-758-2800 

Miles  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
john  Laney  Executive  Director/CVB, 
chamber@mcchamber.com, 
406-234-2890 
Missoula  CVB 

Barb  Neilan,  Executive  Director, 

director@missouiacvb.org, 

406-532-3250 

West  Yellowstone  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Marysue  Costello,  Executive  Director, 

director@destinationyellowstone.com, 

406-646-7701 

Whitefish  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau 

]an  Metzmaker,  Director, 
jan@whitefishvisit.com,  406-862-3390 

Tourism  Region  contacts 

Custer  Country 

Nick  Mann,  Marketing  Manager, 
nick@custer  country.com, 
406-294-5270 

Glacier  Country 

Racene  Friede,  Executive  Director, 
gcexec@glaciermt.com, 

406-532-3234 
Cold  West  Country 

Sarah  Bannon,  Executive  Director, 
goldwest@bresnan.net, 

406-846-1943 
Missouri  River  Country 

Carla  Hunsiey,  Executive  Director, 
2mtmrc@nemont.net, 

406-653-1319 
Russell  Country 

Gayle  Fisher,  Executive  Director, 
gfisher@bresnan.net,  406-761-5036 
Yellowstone  Country 

Robin  Hoover,  Executive  Director, 

robin@yellowstonecountry.net, 

406-556-8680 


State  of  the  Arts  •  May/June  201 1 


Big  Sky  to  host 
new  classical 
music  festival 

The  Arts  Council 
of  Big  Sky  is  launch¬ 
ing  its  inaugural  Big 
Sky  Classical  Music 
Festival  Aug.  1 2-14, 
under  the  direction  of 
Shuichi  Komiyama. 

The  free  festival 
features  some  of  the 
top  names  in  clas¬ 
sical  music,  as  well 
as  Montana's  finest 
classical  musicians, 
performing  in  the  Big 
Sky  Festival  Orches¬ 
tra.  Evening  concerts 
include  performances 
by  the  Ahn  Trio, 

Aug.  12;  the  Cas¬ 
satt  String  Quartet, 
Aug.  1 3;  and  the  Big 
Sky  Festival  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of 
Komiyama,  Aug.  14. 

Komiyama,  who  is 
head  of  Orchestral 
and  jazz  Studies  and 
associate  professor 
of  music  at  Montana 
State  University, 
brings  a  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  event. 
"The  Arts  Council  is 
extremely  excited 
about  bringing  Mr. 
Komiyama  to  Big 
Sky,"  said  Brian  Hurl- 
but,  general  manager 
of  the  arts  council.  "In 
addition  to  having  ex¬ 
perience  creating  and 
organizing  world  class 
festivals,  he  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  performer 
and  conductor  that 
will  add  to  the  quality 
of  the  festival." 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Big 
Sky  Classical  Music 
Festival,  visit  www. 
bigskyarts.org  or  call 
995-2742. 


Arts  Calendar  —  May/June 


Arlee 

June  30-Ju/y  4 

Arlee  Celebration  and  Powwow 
-  Powwow  Grounds,  406-275-2727 

Belgrade 

May  4 

Symphony  de  Mayo  -  5:30-8:30  p.m., 
Rio  Sabinas.  Bozeman  Symphony, 
406-585-9774 

Belt 

May  6-7 

Dinner  Theatre:  “History  Mystery 
Train.  Part  2“  -  6:30  p.m..  Belt 
Theater.  406-781-4489 

Big  Timber 

May  14 

Bull-A-Rama  -  6  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
406-932-6228 

Bigfork 

May  1 

Taste  of  Bigfork  -  2-5  p.m.,  down¬ 
town.  406-837-5888 

May  6-8 

Northwest  Ballet  Company:  “Alice  in 
Wonderland"  -  Bigfork  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  406-755-0760 

May  13-14,  20-21,  27-28, 

June  6,  9,  15,  18 


The  Billings  Symphony's  annual  Derby  Day,  during 
the  running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  May  7,  features 
mint  juleps  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  live  off-track  betting 
and  bidding  on  silent  auction  items. 


“Shout!”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
May  19 

Jewel  of  Bigfork  Auction  -  5:30-8  p.m..  BruMar 
Estate,  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History. 
406-837-6927 
June  4-5 

Bigfork  Piecemakers  Quilt  Show  -  Masonic  Temple, 
406-837-5888 

June  4.  8,  11,  14.  17.20.  23,  29 

“My  Fair  Lady”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Play¬ 
house,  406-837-4886 
June  7.  10.  13.  16.  22.  25,  28 

“Happy  Days  -  The  Musical”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Sum¬ 
mer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  21.  24.  27.  30 

“Guys  and  Dolls”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Play¬ 
house,  406-837-4886 

Billings 

May  1 

In  This  Moment  -  6  p.m.,  Railyard  Ale  House, 
406-867-2337 
May  1 

“Tosca”  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  406-671-2214 
May  3 

Tiempo  Libre  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
May  5 

Reading:  Ruth  McLaughlin,  Bound  Like  Grass 

-  noon.  Western  Heritage  Center,  406-294-2390 
May  6 

Artwalk  Downtown  Billings  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-259-6563 
May  6-8.  12-15,  19-22 

“Bloody  Murder”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre. 
406-248-1 141 

May  6.  13.  20.  27.  June  3,  10.  17.  24 

Jam  at  the  YAM  -  5-9  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Cafe.  406-256-6804 
May  6 

Magic  City  Singers:  “Let  There  Be  Music” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  406-256-9115 
May  6-8,  13-14 

“Young  Jane  Eyre”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
May  7 

Appraisal  Day  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-256-6804 

Derby  Day  -  2-5  p.m..  Yellowstone  Country  Club, 
Billings  Symphony,  406-252-3610 
May  7.  June  4 

Montana  Comedy  Competition  -  8  p.m..  The  Carlin, 
406-697-9800 
May  8 

Con  Spirito  -  7  p.m.,  American  Lutheran  Church, 
406-628-6894 
May  9-15 

Senior  Sports  and  Arts  Festival  -  various  venues, 
406-657-4400 
May  9-14 

Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  MSU-Billings. 
406-657-2244 
May  13 

Riverdance  -  3:30  and  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-256-6052 
May  14 

Historic  Clark  Avenue  Heritage  Home  Tour  -  10  a.m.- 
4  p.m.,  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100 
May  20-22,  26-28 

‘The  History  Boys”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
May  29 

Lorie  Line  and  Her  Fab  Five  -  7  p.m.,  Petro  Theater, 
MSU-Billings,  800-801-5463 
June  1 

Tech  N9ne  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock  Theater,  406-259-7123 
June  2.  9,  16,  23 

Alive  After  5  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown.  Downtown  Bill¬ 
ings,  406-294-5060 
June  3-4,  10-12,  16-19,  23-26 

“Chicago”  -  Venture  Theatre.  406-591-9535 
June  3-5,  9-12.  16-18 

“Lumberjacks  in  Love”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
June  4 

SpringFesi  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Moss 
Mansion,  406-256-5100 
June  6 

Sugarland  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark  Rimrock  Auto  Arena, 
406-256-2400 
June  9 

Food  for  Thought,  An  Evening  of  Great  Conversation 

-  6  p.m.,  Parmly  Billings  Library,  406-657-8257 


June  11 

Strawberry  Festival  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m..  under  Skypoint, 
406-294-5060 
June  12 

Festival  of  Cultures  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  the  Green  at 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  406-657-1042 
June  13 

Steve  Earle  with  The  Dukes  and  Duchesses  -  8  p.m. 
Emerson  Center,  406-586-1922 
June  24-25 

Wild  West  Soiree  -  downtown,  406-256-6052 

Yellowstone  Highland  Games  -  Zoo  Montana, 
406-652-8100 
June  25 

Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  -  7  p.m.,  under  SkyPoint, 
406-256-6052 
June  26 

Symphony  in  the  Park  -  5  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Billings 
Symphony,  406-252-3610 

Boulder 

June  19 

Brother  Van’s  Cowboy  Poetry  Festival  -  3  p.m., 
Methodist  Church,  406-202-4048 

Bozeman 

May  1 

Holocaust  Remembrance  Day  -  1  p.m.,  Emerson 
Center,  406-582-1871 

The  Brubeck  Brothers  -  7  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 
406-585-5885 
May  5 

Tiempo  Libre  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 
406-585-5885 

“Well”  -  7:30  p.m..  Black  Box  Theatre  on  the  MSU 
Campus.  406-580-0374 
May  7 

“Tutu  Cool”  Dance  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 
406-585-5885 
May  8 

Eric  Funk,  with  a  Little  Help  from  His  Friends 

-  7  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
May  11,  13.  15 

“The  Barber  of  Seville”  -  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-587-2889 
May  12 

Bozeman  Film  Festival:  “Cedar  Rapids”  -  7  p.m., 
Emerson  Center.  406-582-1871 
May  13-15 

Little  Bear  School  House  Museum  Antique  Show 

-  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds,  406-586-3559 
May  14 

Metropolitan  Op>era  Series:  “Die  Walkiire”  -  10  a.m., 
Gallatin  Mall  Cinema,  406-586-4515 

Taste  of  HAVEN  -  6:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Cen¬ 
ter,  406-586-7689 
May  15 

Jeff  Dunham:  “Identity  Crisis  Tour”  -  5  p.m.,  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-CATS 
May  17 

“Riverdance”  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-2287 
May  21 

Watershed  Festival  -  10  a.m. -3  p.m.,  Fish  Technology 
Center,  406-582-0526 

Yellowstone  Aliens  Family  Day  -  10  a.m.,  Mu.seum  of 
the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 
June  9 

Bozeman  Film  Festival:  “Of  Gods  and  Men  (Des 
Hommes  et  des  Dieux)”  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-582-1871 
June  10 

Art  Gallery  Walk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-586-4008 
June  11 

Western  Rendezvous  -  4  p.m..  Eagle  Mount, 
406-586-1781 
June  16-18 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
June  22-25 

‘The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 
June  30 

Bozeman  Film  Festival:  “In  a  Better  World 
(Haevnen)”  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 

406-582-1871 

Butte 

May  5.  June  2 

Artwalk  -  5-10  p.m.  Uptown,  406-723-9195 


May  13 

Musician  Spotlight:  Tim  Mason  -  6:30-8:30  p.m., 
Venus  Rising,  406-491-4476 
May  20 

Art  History  Lecture  Series:  Modernism  -  6:30-8  p.m., 
Venus  Rising,  406-491-4476 
June  25 

Dust-to-Dazzle  Historic  Homes  Tour  -  noon-5  p.m.. 
Uptown,  406-723-2 1 74 

Clinton 

June  16-18 

Love  Your  Mother  Earth  Festival  -  Ryan  Creek 
Meadows,  406-214-1273 

Columbia  Falls 

June  16.  23,  30 

Lions  Club  Summer  Concert  Series  -  7  p.m.,  Maran- 
tette  Park,  406-892-5070 

Conrad 

June  3-5 

Whoop-Up  Days  -  Main  Street,  406-271-7791 

Craig 

May  21 

Caddis  Festival  -  noon-10  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-868-4407 

Deer  Lodge 

May  5-8 

“Annie”  -  Gunporl  Theater,  Cutler  Brothers'  Produc¬ 
tions,  406-846-3543 

Dillon 

May  1 

Tim  Ryan  with  Rob  Quist  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beaverhead 
County  High  School  Auditorium,  Southwest  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council,  406-683-6208 

Eureka 

April  29-May  1 

Rendezvous  Days  -  downtown,  406-889-4636 

Florence 

May  22 

Five  Valley  Accordion  Dance  and  Jam  -  1-5  p.m.. 
High  Spirits.  406-642-9693 

Fort  Benton 

June  24-26 

Summer  Celebration  -  various  venues,  406-750-2918 

Fort  Peck 

May  27-29.  June  3-5,  10-12 

“I  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change”  -  Fort 
Peck  Summer  Theatre.  406-526-9943 
June  17-19,  24-26 

“Hairspray”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 

Georgetown  Lake 

June  12 

Bel  Canto  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  St. 
Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival,  888-407-4071 
June  26 

Coty  Hugue  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  St. 
Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival,  888-407-4071 

Glasgow 

May  14 

Bonnie  City  Blues  and  Brews  Festival  -  5  p.m..  Cot¬ 
tonwood  Inn,  406-228-2222 
June  3-5 

Wings  Across  the  Big  Sky  -  Cottonwood  Inn.  Mon¬ 
tana  Audubon  Society,  406-228-2222 

Glendive 

June  11 

Buzzard  Day  -  all  day,  Makoshika  State  Park, 
406-377-6256 

Great  Falls 

May  1 

“The  Ultimate  Survival  Story”  -  noon-5  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
May  2 

JT  Nero  with  Allison  Russell  -  8  p.m..  Machinery 
Row,  406-452-5462 
May  4,  7 

Foreign  and  Independent  Film  Series:  “For  My 
Father”  -  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
May  5.  19,  26,  June  2 

Armchair  Traveler  Series  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library. 
406-453-0349 


Popular  comedian  jeff  Dunham,  hailed 
by  Time  magazine  as  "perhaps  the 
most  popular  comedian  in  the  U.S.," 
has  taken  the  art  of  ventriloquism  to 
new  heights.  He  performs  in  Bozeman 
May  15. 
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May  5-7 

Spring/Molher’s  Day  Open  House  -  10:30  a.m.- 
5:30  p.m.,  Eve  Pottery,  406-452-9155 
May  6,  June  3 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
May  7 

New  Harold  Nichols  Big  Band  -  7-10  p.m.,  History 
Museum,  406-452-3462 
May  8 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet  -  2  p.m..  First  Congregalion- 
al/Christ  United  Methodist  Church,  406-453-4102 
May  JO 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-453-4102 
Duquesne  University  Tamburitzans 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 

Great  Falls  Community  Concerts, 

406-453-9854 
May  12.  14-15 

Used  Book  Sale  -  Public  Library. 

406-453-0349 
May  13 

Lynn  Miles  -  8  p.m..  Machinery  Row, 

406-452-5462 
May  14 

Great  Falls  Film  Festival  - 1 1  a.m.-lO  p.m., 

Mansfield  Theater,  406-781-8607 
May  21 

“Seusicca”  -  7  p.m.,  Mansfield  The¬ 
ater.  Miss  Linda’s  School  of  Dance, 

406-761-8876 
June  2.  9.  16,  23.  30 

Alive  at  5  -  5  p.m..  downtown, 

406-453-6151 
June  3 

Andrew  “Jr.  Boy”  Jones  -  8  p.m..  Machin¬ 
ery  Row.  406-452-5462 
June  3-4 

"Greater  Tuna"  -  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre, 

Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
June  9 

Reading:  Helen  Costel  -  7  p.m..  Great 
Falls  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
June  10.  17 

Riverside  Voices  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
June  16 

Foreign  and  Independent  Film  Series: 

"The  Oath”  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library, 

406-453-0349 
June  23 

An  Evening  of  Baroque  Music  -  7  p.m..  Public 
Library.  406-453-0349 
Phil  Lee  -  8  p.m..  Machinery  Row.  406-452-5462 
June  24-26 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpre¬ 
tive  Center,  406-727-8733 
June  29 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Pops  Concert  -  5  p.m.,  Mans¬ 
field  Convention  Center,  Great  Falls  Symphony. 
406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

May  6.  June  3 

First  Friday  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-363-361 1 
May  7 

Mother's  Day  Tea  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004 
May  20-21 

"Four  Seasons  and  Nine  Temperaments"  -  7  p.m., 
Hamilton  High  School  Performing  Arts  Center. 
River  Street  Dance  Company,  406-363-7946 
Tent  and  Bake  Sale  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6003 
June  10-12 

Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-529-6194 

Montana  Professional  Artists  Association  Show  and 
Sale  -  Bitterroot  River  Inn.  406-777-0553 
June  10-12.  17-19,  24-26 

“The  King  and  I"  -  Hamilton  Playhouse. 
406-375-9050 
June  11 

An  and  Treasures  Road  Show  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m., 

Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
June  12 

Five  Valley  Accordion  Jam  Session  and  Dance 
-  1-5  p.m..  Eagles.  406-642-9693 
June  15 

Children’s  Lawn  Party  -  1-4:30  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004 
June  18 

Bitter  Root  Day  -  9  a.m.-l  p.m..  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
June  30 

National  Senior  Pro  Rodeo  Hall  of  Fame  Induc¬ 
tion  Ceremony  -  Ravalli  County  Museum. 
406-363-3338 

Hardin 

May  13-14 

Collectible  Treasures  Sale  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-665-3239 
June  22-26 

Little  Big  Horn  Days  -  various  venues,  406-665-1672 
June  23 

1876  Grand  Ball  -  7:30-10  p.m.,  Fairgrounds, 
406-639-2219 
June  24-26 

Custer’s  Last  Stand  Reenactment  -  Reenactment 
Grounds.  406-665-1672 

Havre 

May  7 

Rockin’  the  Hills  -  7  p.m..  Bigger  Better  Barn  at 
the  Fairgrounds,  Great  Northern  Fair  Foundation. 
406-262-2752 
May  20-21,  25-28,  June  1-4 

"Hollywood  Arms"  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-265-401 5 
June  10-11 

"Alice  in  Wonderland"  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem 
Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre.  406-265-4014 


June  15.  22.  29 

Kicks  at  6  Summer  Concert  Series  -  6  p.m..  Town 
Square.  406-265-4383 
June  26 

The  Art  in  the  Garden  Tour  -  1  -4  p.m.,  Havre  Art  As¬ 
sociation,  406-265-4723 

Helena 

April  30-May  1 

Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-442-5595 
May  1.  5-7,  12-15,  20-22 

"Children  of  Eden”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-442-4270 


May  4 

"Deconstructing  the  Lore  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  -  noon, 
Montana  Historical  Society,  406-444-474 1 
May  5 

“The  39  Steps"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
May  5,  12.  19,  26 

Thursday  Lectures  -  6:30-8  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-444-4741 
May  6,  8 

Helena  Symphony:  "Madame  Butterfly"  -  Helena 
Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
May  7 

Book  Signing:  Karen  Buley  -  noon-2  p.m.,  Montana 
Book  &  Toy  Company.  406-251-2507 
Mother’s  Day  Pots  and  Plants  Sale  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.. 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  406-443-3502 
May  8 

Noche  Flamenca  “La  Strada”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
May  13 

Myma  Uncorked:  Wine  Tasting.  Auction  and  Celebra¬ 
tion  -  6  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
Wine  Fair  -  6:30-10  p.m.,  Algeria  Shrine  Temple, 
406-324-3550 
May  14 

Helena  Chamber  Singers;  “Rhapsody  on  Broadway" 

-  7  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-443-7684 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  "Die  Walkiire”  -  10  a.m.. 
Cinemark  8  Theater.  406-442-1440 
May  18.  25.  June  1.  8,  15.  22.  29 

Alive  at  5  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown.  406-447-1535 
May  20 

Spring  Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown.  406-447-1535 
May  21 

Argentine  Tango  Milonga  -  8  p.m. -midnight,  Montana 
Club.  TangoHelena,  406-449-5541 
Armed  Forces  Appreciation  Day  -  2-4  p.m..  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
May  21-22 

“Cinderella”  -  Helena  Middle  School,  406-444-5004 
May  21 

Lewis  and  Clark  County  History  Fair  -  10  a.m..  Walk¬ 
ing  Mall.  406-447-8357 
May  21-22 

Quilt  Show  -  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-227-6588 
May  23 

Conservation  Lecture  Series:  Waking  the  Giant 

-  7  p.m..  Lewis  and  Clark  Library. 

406-447-1690 

June  3-4 

Governor's  Cup  Art  and  Craft  Show 

-  Walking  Mall.  406-449-7801 
June  10-12 

“Disney’s  Mulan  Jr.”  -  Grandstreet 
Theatre,  406-447- 1 574 
June  10 

Holter  Art  Auction  and  Gala 

-  5-9:30  p.m..  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  Holter  Museum  of  Art. 

406-442-6400 

June  16 

Joan  Holter  Memorial  and  Celebration 

-  5-9  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art. 

406-442-6400 

June  19-27 

Helena  Choral  Week  -  Myma 
Loy  Center  and  local  churches. 

406-933-5246 
June  23 

Downtown  Ceramic  Stroll  -  7-10  p.m., 
downtown,  406-443-3502 


Deadline  for  the  )uly/ August 
Arts  Calendar  is  May  25,  201 1 
TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 
click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  27: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

June  23-25 

"From  the  Center  to  the  Edge  -  60  Years  of  Creativity 
and  Innovation  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation” 

-  Archie  Bray  Foundation  and  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-443-3502 
June  24 

Bray  Benefit  Gala  Dinner  and  Auctions  -  5:30  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center.  406-443-3502 
June  24-25 

Sidewalk  Art  Mart  -  Women ’s  Park,  406-447- 1 535 
June  25 

Brickyard  Bash  -  6  p.m.,  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
406-443-3502 

Helena  Artists  Studio  Tour  -  1-5  p.m.,  406-443-3502 
June  25-26 

Mount  Helena  Music  Festival  -  noon- 1 1  p.m.,  down¬ 
town.  406-447-1535 

Hobson-Utica 
June  27 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  -  6:30  p.m..  Utica  Club¬ 
house  Lawn,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 

Hot  Springs 

June  10-12 

Homesteader  Days  -  downtown,  406-741-2361 

Joplin 

June  18 

Art  in  the  Park  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Memorial  Park. 
406-759-5087 

Kalispell 
April  30-May  1 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Spring  Show 

-  10  a.m. -5  p.m,.  Fairgrounds,  406-881-4288 
Glacier  Symphony:  “The  Dancing  Emperor”  -  3  p.m., 

Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
May  7 

Mother’s  Day  Tea  -  2-3:30  p.m.,  Conrad  Mansion. 
406-755-2166 
May  10 

The  LeFevre  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  Christian  Center. 
Montana  Gospel  Music  Association,  406-844-2085 
May  13 

Hockaday  Benefit  Auction  of  Miniatures  -  6-9  p.m., 
Hilton  Garden  Inn,  406-755-5268 
May  15 

Fathead  Valley  Jazz  Society  Dance  -  6-8  p.m..  Eagles 
Club,  406-752-7265 
May  15,  June  19 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m..  Eagles  Club.  406-675-0178 
June  10-12 

Think  Local  -  Summer’s  First  Art  Blast  -  Courthouse 
Lawn.  406-261-3874 
June  23.  30 

ThursdaylFest  -  5-7:30  p.m.,  3rd  Street  East  between 
Isi  Avenue  East  and  Main  Street,  406-253-6923 
June  25 

Plein  Air  Paint-Out  Party  and  Sale  -  5-8  p.m..  Hocka¬ 
day  Museum  of  Art.  406-755-5268 

Laurel 

May  20.  June  10,  24 

Rock  the  Block  -  6-10  p.m..  Town  Square. 
406-628-8105 

Lewistown 

June  18.  25 

Charlie  Russell  Chew-Choo  -  6  p.m..  Kingston  Junc¬ 
tion,  406-535-5436 
June  28 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  Arts  and  Crafts  Show 

-  4-9  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-535-8278 

‘The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds 
Gazebo,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 

Livingston 

April  22-24.  29-30,  May  1.  6-8.  13-15 

"Charley’s  Aunt"  -  Blue  Slippier  Theatre, 

406-222-7720 

April  29-30.  May  1.  6-8,  13-15 

"My  Fair  Lady"  -  Dulcie  Theatre.  406-222-1420 
May  4 

"Weir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Dulcie  Theatre.  406-580-0374 
June  24-26 

"A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum" 

-  Dulcie  Theatre.  406-222-1420 


Continued  on  next  page 


The  Daly  Mansion's  annual  Mother's  Day  Tea  is 
May  7  at  the  mansion  in  Hamilton. 


Northwest  Ballet  Company  presents  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  for  their  annual  Mother's  Day 
performance  in  Bigfork. 


Foundation 
offers  $100,000 
match  for 
Montana 
Folk  Festival 

The  Dennis  and 
Phyllis  Washington 
Foundation  has 
renewed  its  support 
for  the  Montana  Folk 
Festival  coming  to 
Butte  this  July  8-1 0 
with  a  $100,000 
challenge  grant. 

The  foundation, 
which  provided  sup¬ 
port  for  the  National 
Folk  Festival  during  its 
three-year  tenure  in 
Butte  as  well,  says  its 
goal  is  to  encourage 
Montana  businesses 
to  join  in  helping  to 
make  the  folk  festival 
"a  self-sustaining 
event  that  will  bring 
thousands  of  tourists 
to  Butte  and  Western 
Montana,"  said  Mike 
Halligan,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the 
foundation. 

Up  to  25  groups 
representing  a  broad 
diversity  of  musical 
and  cultural  traditions 
will  perform  on  the 
festival's  six  stages  in 
Uptown  Butte.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  art  and  crafts, 
ethnic  and  festival 
foods,  a  lively  Fam¬ 
ily  Area,  and  folklife 
demonstrations  and 
workshops  celebrate 
Montana's  vibrant  . 
heritage.  For  details 
on  the  Montana  Folk 
Festival  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  sponsorships, 
visit  www.montana 
folkfestival.com. 
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S.LA.M. 

Festival  aims 
to  increase 
awareness 
of  the  arts 

A  newly  formed 
nonprofit  in  Boze¬ 
man  called  S.L.A.M. 
(Support  Local  Artists 
and  Musicians)  is 
hosting  the  inaugu¬ 
ral  S.L.A.M.  Festival, 
Aug.  6-7  in  Bogert 
Park. 

The  festival  in¬ 
cludes  a  juried  artists' 
market,  perfor¬ 
mances  by  musicians 
and  performance 
groups,  local  dining 
options  and  a  beer 
garden.  Participants 
must  be  residents  of 
the  state  of  Montana. 

Admission  to  the 
festival  is  free,  and 
proceeds  will  be  re¬ 
invested  into  projects 
that  increase  com¬ 
munity  involvement 
and  awareness  in  the 
arts. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  WWW. 
slamfestivals.com, 
email  slamfestivals@ 
gmail.com  or  call 
406-581-8905. 


Stare  of  the  Arts  •  May/June  201 1 


Arts  Calendar  -  May/June 


Lolo 

June  II 

Yummy  in  the  Tummy 
Historic  Food  Ways  - 
noon-4  p.m..  Travelers’  Rest 
State  Park,  406-273-4253 

Lonepine 

May  27-29 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion 
Association  Campout  -  Club¬ 
house.  406-675-0178 

Malta 
June  3-4 

Montana  Dinosaur  Festival 

-  Great  Plains  Dinosaur  Mu¬ 
seum.  406-654-5300 

June  29 

’The  Merchant  of  Venice” 

-  6:30  p.m.,  Courthouse  Lawn, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 


Riverdance  brings  their  internationally  acclaimed  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Irish  music,  song  and  dance  to  Missoula,  Billings  and 
Bozeman. 


Miles  City 

May  6 

Reading:  Ruth  McLaughlin,  Bound  Like  Grass 
-  7  p.m..  Cu.ster  County  Art  and  History  Center, 
406-234-0635 

Missoula 

April  28-May  I 

AAUW  Used  Book  Sale  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m..  Orchard 
Homes  Country  Life  Club,  406-543-5975 
May  1 

Dolce  Canto:  The  Chanters  Group  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Panteleimon  the  Healer  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-544-4923 
April  29-30.  May  1.  4-8.  11-15 

‘'East  Broadway  Rocks!”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts.  406-728-PLAY 
April  30.  May  1 

Western  Montana  Wood  Carvers  Show  - 1 1  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Missoula  County  Fairgrounds,  406-273-4219 
April  26-30,  May  3-7 

“Fuddy  Meers”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre. 
PARTY  Center,  406-243-4581 
May  6,  8 

“Alice  in  Wonderland”  -  8  p.m..  Downtown  Dance 
Collective.  406-541-7240 
May  6-7 

Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  SHEC  Community  Center. 
406-560-3241  or  406-560-4129 
May  6.  June  3 

First  Friday  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  downtown.  406-532-3240 

Lecture:  Barry  Hood  -  3  p.m..  UM  Montana  Theatre. 
PAR-TV  Center.  406-243-2019 

Missoula  Community  Chorus  1 0th  Anniversary  Con¬ 
cert  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Anthony  Church,  406-668-1622 
May  6,  June  3 

No  Shame  Open  Stage  -  10  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre. 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-945-0272 
May  6-7.  11-14.  18-21,  25-28 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Mon¬ 
tana  Actors’  Theatre.  406-945-0272 
May  7 

Doug  Benson  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
May  7-14 

International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  -  Wilma  and 
Roxy  theaters,  406-728-9380 
May  7-8 

Missoula  Symphony:  Spring  Decadence  -  University 
Theatre.  406-721-3194 
May  7 

Spring  Fling  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m., 
Chri.stian  Life  Center,  406-542-0353 

The  Red  Green  Show  -  7  p.m..  Montana  Theater,  UM 
PARTY  Center,  406-243-4101 
May  8 

Five  Valley  Accordion  Dance  and  Jam  -  1-5  p.m.. 
Jokers  Wild.  406-642-9693 
May  11-13 

“Edges”  -  Missoula  Winery  and  Events  Center, 
415-418-0510 
May  12-15 

Daly  Jazz:  Joey  Calderazzo  -  7  p.m.,  240  Daly  Ave., 
dalyjazz@gmail.com 
May  12 

Robert  Mirabal  -  9  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre.  International 
Wildlife  Film  Festival,  406-728-9380 
May  14 

Metropolitan  Opera  Series:  “Die  Walkiire”  -  10  a.m., 
Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 

The  Light  Show:  “Evening  in  Red”  -  5:45  p.m., 

Hilton  Garden  Inn,  406-549-5329 
May  17 

Leo  Kottke  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-4993 
May  18 

Riverdance  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center.  406-243-4261 
May  20 

Ghostland  Observatory  -  9  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
May  23-24 

Daly  Jazz:  Ambrose  Akinmusire  Quintet  -  7  p.m.,  240 
Daly  Ave..  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
May  24 

MAM  Award  Ceremony:  Lela  Autio  -  5-7  p.m.,  Mis¬ 
soula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
May  26 

Foo  Fighters  -  7  p.m.,  Adams  Center,  406-243-405 1 
May  27-30 

MisCon  25  -  Ruby’s  Reserve  Street  Inn  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Center.  406-544-7083 
May  27 

Modest  Mouse  -  7:30  p.m..  Big  Sky  Brewery. 
406-549-2777 
May  29 

Iron  and  Wine  -  8  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
May  30 

“Trailer  Park  Boys”  Live  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
May  31 

Tech  N9ne  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre.  406-728-2521 


June  1.  8.  15.  22.  29 

Out  to  Lunch  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-543- 
4238 
June  2-3 

Daly  Jazz:  Azar  Lawrence  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  240  Daly 
Ave.,  dalyjazz@gmail.com 
June  2,  9,  16.  23.  30 

Downtown  Tonight  -  5:30-8:30  p.m,,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 
June  3 

Ratatal  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre.  406-728-2521 
June  4 

“Persistence  in  Clay”  Arti.sts’  Panel  -  3  p.m.,  Mis¬ 
soula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
June  12 

“Fort  Missoula  Stories  and  Stones”  -  1-3  p.m..  Fort 
Missoula  Cemetery,  406-728-3476 
June  17-19 

Under  the  Big  Sky  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival 

-  Missoula  County  Fairgrounds.  406-207-6502 
June  18 

Steve  Earle  with  The  Dukes  and  Duchesses  -  8  p.m., 
Wilma  Theatre,  406-586-1922 

June  20 

Ray  LaMontagne  and  the  Pariah  Dogs  -  Big  Sky 
Brewery,  406-549-2777 
June  26 

Five  Valley  Accordion  Dance  -  1-5  p.m..  Sunrise 
Saloon.  406-642-9693 
June  27 

Taj  Mahal  -  9  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
June  29 

Skrillex  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 

Nevada  City 

May  27-30 

Living  History  Program:  The  Gold  Discovery  -  Alder 
Gulch,  Montana 
Heritage  Commission. 

800-829-2969 
June  4-5.  11-12.  18-19, 

25-26 

Living  History  Weekends 

-  Alder  Gulch,  Montana 
Heritage  Commission. 

406-843-5247 


Philipsburg 

May  4 

Smorgasbord  and 
Mu.seum  Craft  Show 

-  noon.  Granite  County 
Museum  and  Culture 
Center,  406-859-3388 

May  7 

Mom  Prom  -  5  p.m..  Sil¬ 
ver  Mill.  406-859-7000 
June  23,  25 

Vaudeville  Variety  Show 

-  7  p.m..  Opera  House 
Theatre,  406-859-0013 

June  24.  26 

“Leaving  Iowa”  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 
June  30 

“Security  Breeches”  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 

Plains 

May  1 

Dixie  Hail  -  United  Methodist  Church,  Sanders 
County  Arts  Council,  406-826-3600 

Poison 

May  1.  June  5 

Northwest  Montana  Accordion  Association  Jam 

-  2-5:30  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-675-0178 
May  8 

Mother’s  Day  Crab  Feed  and  Silent  Art  Auction 

-  2-6  p.m..  Glacier  Brewing  Co.,  Good  Shepherd 
Lutheran  Youth  Group,  406-883-5864 

May  20-22,  27-29 

“Oklahoma”  -  John  Dowdall  ^^^eatre.  406-883-9212 
June  30 

“Wally’s  Cafe”  -  8  p.m..  John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 


Rexford 

June  11 

West  Kootenai  Amish  School  Auction  -  9  a.m..  behind 
the  Kootenai  Store  and  Craft.  406-889-5638 

Seeley  Lake 

May  1 

Philip  Aaberg  -  3  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High  School, 
Alpine  Artisans.  Inc.,  406-677-0717 
May  28-29 

Loon  and  Fish  Festival  -  Seeley  Lake  Elementary 
School,  Alpine  Artisans,  406-754-0034 

Sidney 

June  16-19 

Fort  Union  Rendezvous  -  Fort  Union  Trading  Post, 
701-572-9083 

Stevensville 

May  6,  June  3 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m..  downtown,  406-777-3773 
May  27-29 

“Montana  Monologs”  -  Stevensville  Playhouse, 
406-777-0520 
June  3-4 

Bitterroot  Open  Studio  Tour  -  Rivers  Mist  Gallery, 
406-777-3542 

Superior 

May  7 

Laura  Loge  -  7  p.m.,  Superior  Baptist  Church,  Min¬ 
eral  County  Performing  Arts  Council,  406-822-4800 

Thompson  Falls 

April  30-May  I 

Flatiron  Guild  Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  High 
School  Gym.  406-827-4930 

Three  Forks 

June  23-25 

Headwaters  Country  Jam  -  The  Bridge.  Jefferson 
River  Canyon,  800-555-8989 

Townsend 

June  11 

Cowboy  Entertainer  Gathering  -  6:30  p.m..  High 
School,  406-266-3946 

Virginia  City 

May  27-29.  June  1-5,  8-12 

The  Brewery  Follies  -  Gilbert  Brewery.  406-843-5218 
May  28 

Scott  Friskics  and  Jennifer  Smith,  “Crossing 
Boundaries:  Musings  on  Bach  in  the  Backcountry” 

-  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and  Humanities  Center, 
406-843-5454 

May  28-29.  31-June  5.  June  7-12.  14-19,  21-26.  28-30 
“Double  Trouble  on  the  Prairie”  -  Opera  House. 
Virginia  City  Players,  406-843-5314 
June  15-30 

The  Brewery  Follies  -  4  and  8  p.m.,  Gilbert  Brewery, 
406-843-5218 
June  18 

Grand  Victorian  Ball  of  1864  -  7  p.m..  Community 
Center  Ballroom,  406-682-4935 
Mike  Dowling  -  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and  Hu¬ 
manities  Center.  406-843-5454 
June  25 

Reading:  Harry  Yeomans  -  7  p.m..  Elling  House  Arts 
and  Humanities  Center, 
406-843-5454 


West  Yellowstone 

Mav  27-28,  30-31, 

June  1-3,  7,  9.  11.  13. 

15.  17.  21.  25,  27.  30 
“Disney’s  High  School 
Musical”  -  Playmill 
Theatre.  406-646-7757 
June  4.  6.  8.  10.  16. 

18.  20,  22.  28 
“Joseph  and  the 
Amazing  Technicolor 
Dreamcoat”  -  Playmill 
Theatre,  406-646-7757 
June  23-24,  29 

“Dirty  Rotten  Scoun¬ 
drels”  -  Playmill 
Theatre.  406-646-7757 
June  11 

Train  Days  -  9  a.m.- 
9  p.m..  Historic  Center 
Museum,  406-646-7461 


The  Bellamy  Brothers  play  at  Headwaters 
Country  Jam  in  Three  Forks,  where  20 
bands  perform  on  two  stages  during  the 
fourth  annual  country  music  fest. 


Pray 

May  20 

Tasting  the  World  • 
406-222-1313 


7  p.m.,  Chico  Hot  Springs  Resort, 


Red  Lodge 

May  14 

Hair  Ball  -  5:30  p.m..  Elks  Club,  Beartooth  Humane 
Alliance,  406-446-3500 
May  21 

Book  Signing:  Ben  Steele  -  2-4  p.m.,  Carbon  County 
Arts  Guild  and  Depot  Gallery,  406-446- 1 370 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

May  6-8 

Motherin’  Up  Gathering  of  Poets  and  Pickers  • 
School  Gym,  406-547-3563 


High 


Whitefish 

April  29-May  1 

“Rent:  School  Edition”  -  2  p.m.,  Whitefish  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center,  Alpine  Kids!  Theatre  Project, 
406-862-7469 

May  5,  June  2 

First  Thursday  Gallery  Night  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-862-5929 

May  5 

Reception:  Youth  Image  Project  Community  Intro¬ 
duction  -  6-9  p.m..  Walking  Man  Frame  Shop  and 
Gallery,  406-863-2787 

May  18-22,  26-29,  June  2-4 

“Always  ...  Patsy  Cline”  -  O'Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 

June  10-12,  14-19 

“I  Do!  I  Do!”  -  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Alpine  Theatre  Project,  406-862-7469 

Willow  Creek 

June  17 

Willow  Creek  Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m..  406-600-8049 

Wolf  Point 

June  30 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6:30  p.m..  Bridge  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Yellow  Bay 

May  14 

Flathead  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  -  10  a.m. -4  p.m.. 
Yellow  Bay  Club  House,  406-982-3437 
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Exhibitions,  May/June 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter:  David  Swason,  “Sweat  and  Steel,” 
May  5-30;  Anaconda  Local  Women’s  Art, 
June  3-July  31;  406-563-2422 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  10th  Anniversary 
Celebration,  month  of  June,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  June  17;  406-932-6834 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  “Oil  Paintings  by  Tom 
English”  and  “Scenes  of  Sweet  Grass 
County,”  May  20-June  15;  Don  Marvine, 
Jim  LeBar  and  Dawn  Emerson,  June  17- 
July  13,  reception  5-8  p.m.  June  17; 
406-932-4009 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

Members’  Spring  Show,  May  6-28, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  May  6;  “The  Whitneys 
Revisited,”  June  3-23,  reception  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.  June  3;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

Good  Earth  Market  Apple  Gallery:  “Dennis 
Kern:  “A  Visual  Feast,”  through  May  28; 
406-252-5647 

Ryniker-Morrison  Gallery,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  College:  Senior  Show,  April  26-May  5, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  May  5;  406-248-7494 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Montana 
Masters:  The  Art  of  Ben  Steele  and  Clyde 
Aspevig,”  through  Oct.  1 ;  “LeRoy  Greene 
(1893-1974)  -  Portraits  and  Landscapes,” 
“James  Kenneth  Ralston:  History  on 
Canvas,”  “Echoes  of  Eastern  Montana: 
Stories  from  an  Open  Country,”  “Coming 
Home:  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey” 
and  “The  American  Indian  Tribal  Histories 
Project,”  ongoing;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Lois  Conner, 
Geoffrey  James  and  Lee  Friedlander,  “The 
Wide  Open,” 
through  July  17; 

“Fertile  Ground: 

Ceramic  Art  in 
Montana,”  through 
Sept.  4;  “Carol 
Hepper:  Inside  the 
Between,"  through 
June  26;  “Trea¬ 
sures  Revealed: 

The  Art  of  Hun¬ 
gary  1890-1956,” 
through  July  24; 

406-256-6804 

Yellowstone  County 
Museum:  John 
Petek  Photo 
Exhibit,  ongoing; 

406-256-6811 


Butte 

Clark  Chateau  Museum  and  Venus 
Rising  Espresso  House:  Annual 
Youth  Art  Exhibition,  through  May 
8,  reception 

5-7  p.m.  May  5;  406-491-4476 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  Karen  Hueftle, 
May  5-30;  Ray  Campeau,  June  2-30; 
406-723-9195 

Uptown  Cafe:  Dan  Sheehan:  “Butte 
Photographs,”  May  1  -June  30; 
406-723-4735 


Boulder 
Boulder  Hot 
Springs:  Arlene 


Bob  Phinney's  work  is 
Lewistown  Art  Center 


Parisot,  May  1-June  30,  reception  noon- 
2  p.m.  May  8;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Alara  Jewelry:  Designer  Suzy  Landa,  June 
29-30;  406-533-8844 

Artists’  Gallery  in  the  Emerson:  Michael 
Blessing  and  Garrick  Faust,  April  25- 
May  28,  reception  5-8  p.m.  May  13; 

Wendy  Marquis  and  Sali  Jo  Hand, 

May  30-June  25.  reception  5-8  p.m, 

June  10;  406-587-2127 

Emerson  Center:  Bendy  Spang,  “New 
American  Relics  -  Redux  2”  and  Steve 
Glueckert,  Bryan  Petersen  and  Mike 
Weix,  “Re/Vision,”  through  May  27;  Noah 
Massey,  “The  Blesseds,”  through  June  10; 
“Figurative  Ceramics  2011,”  June  10- 
Aug.  31,  reception  5-8  p.m.  June  10;  Sally 
Hickman,  Encaustic  Paintings  of  Pow¬ 
wow  Dances,  June  10-July  29;  Marcy 
James,  Ian  van  Coder  and  Daniel  Cornish, 
“Photographs  of  Butte,”  June  17-Sept.  30; 
406-587-9797 

MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  BFA  The¬ 
sis  Exhibition,  through  May  6,  reception 
May  6;  406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Frogs!  A  Chorus 
of  Colors,”  through  Sept.  2;  406-994-1998 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Linda 

Henson,  May  20-July  31;  Photographs  by 
Duane  Campbell,  through  mid-May;  406- 
759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 
Patrick  Rummans,  “Bird  on  a  Wire,” 

May  1-15;  Juried  Traveling  Collection, 
month  of  June;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery  and  Museum:  UMW 
Faculty  and  Staff  Exhibition,  through 
May  6;  406-491-1444 

Clendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Gallery  126: 
Walter  Piehl:  “Western  Americana,” 
through  Aug.  14;  Spring  Student  Show, 
“Art  Stars,”  through  May  6;  406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

Amazing  Gallery  (inside  Amazing  Toys): 

Deeling  Gregory,  ongoing;  406-727-5557 
C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Great  Plains:  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Lingering  Wild,  the  Photography  of 
Michael  Forsberg,”  through  July  10; 

“The  Bison:  Ameri¬ 
can  Icon,  Heart  of 
Plains  Indian  Cul¬ 
ture,”  the  Browning 
Firearms  Collection 
and  Works  by  C.M. 
Russell,  Olaf  C.  Selt¬ 
zer  and  Gary  Schildt, 
ongoing; 
406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  Back  Room 
Bash,  May  6-31, 
reception  5-9  p.m. 
May  6;  Shirle 
Wempner,  Thomas 
English  and  Brad 
Fabel,  June  3-25, 
reception  5-9  p.m. 
June  3;  406-453-6103 
Great  Falls  Public 
Library:  Thursday 
Morning  Artists, 

May  I -June  30, 
reception  5-7  p.m. 

May  19;  “Going  to  the  Mountains:  Steam 
Boating  on  the  Upper  Missouri,”  May  1- 
June  30;  406-453-0349 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“Land  on  the  Brink  of  Change,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

“Mano-a-Mano;  Uncommon  Portraits  from 
the  Permanent  Collection,”  May  4-25; 
“Neil  Jussila:  Joseph  in  Montana  -  The 
Nez  Perce  Epic,”  “Jeff  Anderson:  In  Plain 
View”  and  “Jean  Albus:  Rapture  on  the 
Plains,”  through  June  11;  “Theodore  Wad¬ 
dell;  The  Weight  of  Memory”  and  The 
Great  Falls  Public  Schools  Art  Students 
Exhibition,  through  May  25;  “Whitney 
Polich:  Artist-in-Residence  Exhibition,” 
June  9-July  16,  reception  5;30-7:30  p.m. 
June  9;  “Matrix  Press:  Master  Prints,” 

June  9-Aug.  13,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
June  9;  “Lasting  Impressions:  Prints  from 
the  Permanent  Collection”  June  9-Oct.  22, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  9;  “Cen¬ 
tered:  Ceramics  from  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,”  “Centered:  Early  Works  by 
Peter  Voulkos  from  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
Collection”  and  “Shalene  Valenzuela: 

No  Place  Like  Home,”  June  21 -Sept.  10, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  21;  “Jean  L. 
Price:  3,000  and  Counting,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8255 


Tip  Toland's  work  is  part  of  Figurative  Ceramics 
2011,  a  show  honoring  the  Bray's  60th  anniversary, 
June  10-Aug,  31  at  the  Emerson  in  Bozeman. 


on  display  at  the 
)une  3-25. 


Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South 
and  Bert  and  Ernie’s:  Summer  Urban  Art 
Project,  June  5-Sept.  5,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
June  6;  406-452-9315 

Penny’s  Gourmet  to  Go:  Great  Falls  Arts 
Association  Retrospective,  through  May  5; 
406-453-4076 

The  History  Museum:  “Commemorating 
D-Day,”  through  December,  reception 
3-5  p.m.  June  7;  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Montana  Art 
Therapy  Association,  through  May;  Barbara 
Warden  and  Linda  Stoudt,  June  3-July  31, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  June  3;  406-363-6684 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Judd  Thompson, 

May  6-27,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  6;  Edwin 
Kern.  “Montana  Memories,”  June  4-July  28, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  June  4;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Montana  State  University  Faculty 
and  Student  Exhibition,  through  May  14; 
“Artists  from  the  Center,”  May  27-July  31, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  June  23;  “Artists  to  the 
Edge  and  Resident  Artists,”  June  17- 
July  24;  406-443-3502 

Holler  Museum  of  Art:  Stephanie  Frostad, 
“Zoology”  and  “Youth  Electrum,”  through 
May  8;  Donna  Loos,  “Silhouette  Series,” 
through  June  12;  Art  Auction  Exhibition, 
May  13-June  10,  reception  5:30-8  p.m. 

May  13,  auction  June  10;  “Josephine  Hale: 
American  in  Paris,”  May  1 3-July  17, 
reception  5:30-8  p.m.  May  13;  "Peter 
Meloy  Plates”  May  1 3-Dec  3 1 ,  reception 
5:30-8  pm.  May  13;  Tulasi  Zimmer,  “Inner 
Landscapes."  May  10-June  12,  reception 
5:30-8:30  p.m.  May  13;  “Big  Clay,”  June  23- 
Aug.  28,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m.  June  23; 
"Then  and  Now”  June  23-Aug.  28.  5:30- 
8:30  p.m.  June  23;  Rosalie  Wynkoop, 

June  14-July  17;  and  Emily  Free  Wilson, 
June  1-July  30;  406-442-6400 

Lewis  and  Clark  Library:  May  Au  Manion, 
through  September;  406-447-1690 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of 
Many  Stories:  The  People  and  Histories  of 
Glacier  National  Park,”  through  Oct.  22; 
“From  the  Brick  Yard:  The  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,”  May  21-July  8;  406-444-4741 

Richard  Swanson  Studio:  “Connections  and 
Beyond,”  June  20-26;  406-446-3993 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Kathryn 
Fehlig,  month  of  May;  Linda  Roberts, 
month  of  June;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Sherri  Cornett, 
“Ancestresses  and  Wise  Women,”  May  5- 
June  18,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  5;  Benefit 
Auction  of  Miniatures,  through  May  21, 
auction  May  13;  “Elmer  Sprunger  -  Artist, 
Naturalist  and  Political  Humorist,”  May  26- 
Sept.  3,  reception  5-7  p.m.  June  2; 
406-755-5268 

Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galler¬ 
ies,  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center; 

“Designs  by  Nature:  Up  Close,”  through 
June  20:406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Let’s  Bag 

Breast  Cancer"  May  1-27,  reception  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.  May  27;  Montana  Watercolor 
Society,  April  29-May  28,  Bob  Phinney, 
June  3-25:406-535-8278 

Continued  on  next  page 


Geezer  Gallery: 
Artwork  from 
experienced 
hands 

Amy  Henderson 
knew  the  name  she 
chose  would  be 
provocative.  She 
was  opening  an  airy 
1,400-square-foot 
space  in  Portland, 

OR,  for  artists  over 
age  60,  and  she 
christened  it  the 
Geezer  Gallery. 

"It's  memorable," 
she  said.  "It's  edgy. 
Laughing  at  oneself 
is  a  sign  of  maturity." 

About  60  older 
adult  artists  have 
been  selected  to 
display  their  work  - 
paintings  and  prints, 
sculpture,  photog¬ 
raphy,  furniture, 
jewelry,  ceramics 
-  at  the  gallery  itself. 
"There  are  so  many 
older  artists  who 
found  their  passion 
after  they  retired," 
said  Henderson  in  an 
article,  published  in 
The  New  York  Times, 
Feb  21,  2011. 

For  more,  go 
to:  newoldage. 
blogs. nytimes. 
com/201 1/02/21/ 
artwork-from- 
experienced- 
hands/?partner 
=rss&emc=rss. 

-  From  the  Society 
for  Arts  in  Health¬ 
care,  NewsBrief, 
March  201 1 
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Bitterroot 
artists  offer 
studio  tour 

More  than  two- 
dozen  artists  and 
gallery  affiliates  will 
participate  in  the 
third  annual  Artists 
Along  the  Bitterroot 
Open  Studio  Tour, 
June  3-5. 

Studios  include 
fused-glass  artistry, 
leatherworking, 
painting,  sculpting, 
woodworking,  fine 
art  jewelry,  silk  paint¬ 
ing,  pottery  and 
photography. 

Rivers  Mist  Gallery 
in  Stevensville  hosts 
the  opening  night 
reception,  6-8  p.m. 
June  3.  Studios  are 
open  1 0:30  a.m.- 
6  p.m.  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  June  4-5.  All 
events  are  free  to  the 
public. 

Green  signs  along 
Highway  93  help 
guide  visitors.  Maps 
are  available  at  River's 
Mist  Gallery  and  The 
Frame  Shop  and 
Gallery  at  325  Main 
St.  in  Hamilton  and 
online  at  www.artists 
alongthebitterroot. 
com.  Call  406-777- 
3542  for  more  tour 
information. 


Ben  Steele  donates  several  works  to  Rocky  Mountain  College 


One  of  Montana's  most  beloved  artists, 
who  is  famous  for  his  work  depicting  the 
Bataan  Death  March  and  life  in  Japanese 
prison  camps  during  World  War  II,  has 
presented  a  unique  collection  of  his  work  to 
Rocky  Mountain  College  in  Billings. 

Ben  Steele,  who  endured  nearly  four  years 
in  Japanese  POW  camps,  presented  RMC  with 
six  large  human  figure  studies  done  in  char¬ 
coal  and  pencil,  and  with  a  sketchbook  of  his 
studies  of  cowboys,  horses,  nudes  and  faces. 

"It  is  a  gift  of  consequence  from  a  great 
and  much  loved  regional  artist  and  it  greatly 
honors  Rocky  by  having  these  special  and 
artistically  significant  pieces  delivered  into  its 
stewardship,"  said  Obert  Undem,  RMC  direc- 


Ben  Steele  signed  large  charcoal  and  pencil  sketches 
before  giving  them  to  Rocky  Mountain  College. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Dave  M.  Shumway,  RMC) 


tor  of  planned  giving. 

Steele  offered  the  gift  to 
Rocky  after  attending  a  class 
taught  by  Elizabeth  McNamer, 

RMC  assistant  professor  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  which  included 
Jim  Baken,  RMC  professor  of 
fine  art  and  his  students.  Inspired 
by  Steele’s  story  and  a  feeling  of 
patriotism,  the  professors  lead 
their  students  in  a  spontaneous 
singing  of  "America,  the  Beauti¬ 
ful.” 

Following  the  class,  Steele, 
professor  emeritus  of  art  at  MSU 
Billings,  invited  McNamer  and 
Baken  to  stop  by 
his  house. 

“What  a  wonderful  surprise 
when  he  told  us  he  had  some 
drawings  he  wanted  to  give  us,” 
Baken  said.  "He  wanted  to  have 
some  of  his  work  remain  in  Bill¬ 
ings  and  hoped  it  would  prove 
instructional  to  Rocky  students.” 

Steele,  who  is  93  years  old, 
said  he  is  trying  to  transfer  his 
work  out  of  storage  and  into  the 
inventories  of  appreciative  and 
worthy  institutional  recipients. 

“Drawing  helped  save  my 
life.  If  you  took  art  away  from 
me  I’d  be  lost,”  Steele  said. 


Ben  Steele,  left,  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  far  right,  present 
artwork  and  a  sketchbook  to  Rocky  Mountain  College 
professors  Elizabeth  McNamer  and  Jim  Baken. 


By  sharing  his  art,  Steele  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  others,  McNamer  said. 

"Here  is  a  man  who  learned  to  draw  by 
watching  Will  James  draw  when  he  was  Just  a 
boy,”  she  added,  “To  have  that  legacy  of  west¬ 
ern-style  art  passed  down  to  us  is  humbling.” 

Baken  said  the  collection  given  to  Rocky  is 
unique  because  it  features  life  drawings,  and 
not  the  more  recognized  WWII  themes. 

“These  are  treasures,  to  see  how  he  worked 
problems  out  in  his  sketchbook,  how  he  added 
an  extra  jerk  to  get  more  twist  in  a  bucking 
bronco  or  worked  to  get  just  the  right  facial 
expression  in  sketches  of  a  cowboy,”  Baken 
said. 


Pablo 


Exhibitions,  May/June 


University  Center  Art  Gallery:  Jennifer 
Thompson,  through  May  14; 
406-243-5564 


Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  MSU  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dents,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m.  May  27; 
Invitational  Miniature  Show,  reception 
5:30-8:30  p.m.  June  24;  406-222-6510 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 
Jerry  La  Valley,  Tandy  Riddle,  Krista 
Schoening  and  Robert  Spannring.  opens 
May  10,  reception  6;30-8:30  p.m. 

May  27;  Studio  Clearance  Sale,  6:30- 
8:30  p.m.  June  10;  Mi¬ 
chael  Horse  and  other 
Native  American  artists, 

June  14-July  9,  recep¬ 
tion  5:30-8:30  p.m. 

June  24;  406-222-5222 

Livingston  Depot  Mu¬ 
seum:  "Six  Shooters 
of  the  American  West,” 

May  28-  Sept.  6, 
reception  7  p.m. 

June  16;  "Rails 
Across  the  Rockies: 

A  Century  of  People 
and  Places,”  "The 
Livingston  Depot  in  History  and  Archi¬ 
tecture”  and  "Film  in  Montana:  Movie¬ 
making  Under  the  Big  Sky,”  ongoing; 


reception  5-8  p.m.  May  6;  “Phoebe  To- 
land;  High  Impact,”  through  May  22; 
“Cathryn  Mallory;  Levitate/Gravitate,” 
through  May  22;  Marvie  Redmond,  “Sky¬ 
scapes,”  through  May  29;  “MAM  Col¬ 
lections:  Jill  Brody  and  Lucy  Capehart,” 
through  June  26;  “MAM  Collections: 
Northwest  Narratives,”  through 
June  26;  "Recent  Acquisitions  to  the 
Contemporary  American  Indian  Art  Col¬ 
lection,”  through 
July  17;  Video  Art¬ 
works,  through 
May  29;  "Persistence 
in  Clay,”  June  3- 
Sept.  1 1 ,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  June  3; 
“Neighborhood 
Days,’’  June  3- 
Aug.  28,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  June  3; 
"Expressing  Mon¬ 
tana,”  June  10- 
Aug.  28; 
406-728-0447 
Montana  Art  and  Framing:  MonUma 
Bricolage  Artists,  "A  Trunk  Show,” 

June  3-30,  reception  5-8  p.m,  June  10; 


People’s  Center:  “Giving  Voice  to  Our  His 
tory,  Salish,  Pend  d’Oreille  and  Koo¬ 
tenai  People,”  through  June;  “Under¬ 
standing  Native  American  People,” 

June  28-Sept.  30,reception  5-7  p.m. 

June  28:406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Spring  Show,  through 
May  6;  “Like  Oil,  Water  and  Wood,” 

May  13-June  17,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

May  13;  "Reservation  Views,”  June  21- 
July  8;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery;  Nancy  Buening,  "Scenes 
from  a  Car  Window,”  May  1-31,  recep¬ 
tion  3-5  p.m.  May  7;  The  Barhaug  Fam¬ 
ily,  June  1-30,  reception  1-3  p.m.  June  4; 
406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  "Craftsmanship, 
Concept  and  Innovation,”  May  6-29, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  May  6;  Michael 
Strand,  “Cuplomacy:  Function,  Form  and 
Meditation,”  May  6-29;  Bob  and  Elaine 
Shay,  June  3-26,  reception  5-7  p.m, 

June  24;  "Russell  Wrankle  Invites,” 

June  3-26;  406-446-3993 


Steven  Lee,  director  of  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  exhibits  his  work  at 
the  Missoula  Art  Museum. 


406-222-2300 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Cen¬ 
ter:  Western  Art  Roundup,  May  8- 
June  26,  reception  9:30-1 1 :30  a.m. 

May  22;  Vintage  Photographs  by  L.A. 
Huffman,  Evelyn  Cameron  and  others, 
ongoing;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

A&E  Architects:  Brandon  Reintjes  and 
Nate  White,  through  May  28;  Carol  Hoff- 
nagle,  month  of  June,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
June  3:406-721-5643 
Brunswick  Artists  Studios:  Open  Studios, 
5-8  p.m.  June  3;  406-721-0591 
Clay  Studio:  “Stone  Container,”  May  6-29, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m.  May  6:  "The  Clay- 
Studio:  A  Retrospective,”  June  3-26,  recep¬ 
tion  5:30-9  p.m.  June  3;  406-543-0509 
Dana  Gallery:  "The  Art  of  Chris  Rob- 
itaille,”  through  May,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
May  6;  406-72 1-3154 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
"When  the  Mountains  Roared:  The  Fire 
of  1910”  and  "Where  Art  and  Army 
Met,”  through  January;  406-728-3476 
.Missoula  Art  Museum:  Big  Sky  High 
School  Art  Club  Exhibition,  May  1-29, 


406-542-8620 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 

Barry  Hood.  “Flow,”  through  May  2 1 , 
reception  4-6  p.m.  May  6;  "Sense  and 
Sensation;  Laurie  Fendrich,  Paintings  and 
Drawings.  1990-2010.”  through 
May  21 ;  “60  Artists,  60  Artworks,  60 
Years:  Celebrating  the  Archie  Bray  Foun¬ 
dation,”  June  3-Sept.  10;  406-243-2019 
Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography 
Gallery:  "Cityscapes  and  Landscapes.” 
through  May  27;  Phil  Nesmith.  "Flow.” 
June  3-Aug.  26,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

June  3:406-543-0171 
The  Artists’  Shop:  “Bird  Fest,"  month  of 
May,  reception  5-8  p.m.  May  6; 

Mis.soula  Calligraphers’  Guild,  month 
of  June,  reception  5-8  p.m.  June  3; 
406-543-6393 

The  Brink  Gallery:  ‘‘On  Deck  6,”  through 
May  21,  reception  5  p.m.  May  6; 
406-721-5251 

The  Tides  Gallery  at  Bathing  Beauties: 

Jewelry  Art  and  Vintage  Art  Jewelry. 

May  6-June  2,  reception  5-8  p.m.  May  6; 
“Wired  by  Ciarra.”  June  3-30.  reception 
5-8  p.m.  June  3;  406-543-0018 
UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  MFA  Thesis 
Exhibition:  Lucy  Capehart  and  Stephanie 
Johnsen,  through  May  13;  406-243-2813 


Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Olivia  Lynn  Olsen,  “Earth’s 
Textual  Messages,”  May  22  through 
August,  reception  I  -4  p.m.  May  22; 
406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Custer  County 
Traveling  Art  Show,  May  3-28;  Mark 
Hauge,  June  7-July  30,  reception  7  p.m. 
June  1 1 ;  Antique  Quilts,  June  7-Sept.  3; 
406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

River’s  Mist  Gallery  of  Fine  Art:  Bitterroot 
Artists  Showcase,  May  6-3 1 ,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  May  6;  Elloie  Jeter.  June  3-28, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  June  3;  406-777-0520 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Rosella  Mosteller, 
“Reading  Between  the  Lines,”  May  3-3 1 . 
reception  6-9  p.m.  May  5;  Student  Spring 
Show,  June  2-30,  reception  6-9  p.m, 

June  2;  406-862-5929 

Walking  Man  Frame  Shop  and  Gal¬ 
lery:  Youth  Image  Project  Community 
Introduction,  reception  6-9  p.m.  May  5; 
406-863-2787 
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"Kickin'  Up  Dust"  by  Aiien  Russell 


About  Visual  Artists 


Allen  Russell:  "Six  Shooters  of  the 
American  West" 

May  28-Sept.  6  at  the  Livingston  Depot  Museum,  Livingston 
Artist  website:  www.allenrussellphoto.com 

Allen  Russell 
curated  and  is 
participating  in  a 
new  photography 
exhibit  at  the 
Depot  Museum 
that  focuses  on 
the  work  of  six 
“shooters.” 

"Because  the 
American  West 
offers  such  a  vast 
array  of  iconic 

subjects,  many  photographers  from  around  the  world  come  here  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  capture  its  visual  offerings,”  Russell  says.  "But  those  I  sought 
out  for  ‘Six  Shooters  of  the  American  West’  all  make  the  West  their 
full-time  home  and  know  its  locations,  people  and  animals  intimately." 

In  addition  to  Russell,  participants  include  Barbara  Van  Cleve, 
Diana  Volk,  Jim  Bechtel,  Thomas  Lee  and  Will  Brewster. 

Russell,  who  lives  and  works  out  of  his  ranch  near  Livingston, 
photographs  what  he  knows  be.st,  “life  in  the  American  West."  He  has 
traveled  and  photographed  the  world,  and  worked  as  a  horse  trainer, 
outfitter,  guide,  rancher  and  self-described  “back-roads  wanderer  and 
wonderer.”  His  adventures  include  an  epic  one-man,  one-horse  ride 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  along  the  Continental  Divide. 

His  photographs  have  been  published  and  used  extensively  by  ma¬ 
jor  advertising,  corporate  and  editorial  clients  worldwide  and  hang  in 
numerous  private  collections.  After  years  of  having  his  work  marketed 
by  major  agencies  around  the  world,  he  now  sells  his  work  primarily 
through  his  website. 

"The  American  West  is  much  more  than  just  a  place,  it's  a  feeling, 
an  attitude,  a  mood,  a  way  of  being,”  Russell  says. 

Featured  Artist:  Kathryn  Fehllg 

Through  May  at  Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery,  Helena 
Artist  website:  www.fehligdesign.com 

Helena  native  Kathryn  Fehlig  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  art  at 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame, 

IN.  Further  graduate  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education  studies  in  art 
education,  painting,  printmaking, 
graphic  design,  digital  production 
and  photography  have  given  her  a 
firm  foundation  in  both  graphics 
and  fine  art. 

Fehlig’s  early  focus  was  oil 
painting  in  an  abstract-expression¬ 
ist  style.  She  discovered  the  joy 
of  pastels  in  the  mid-1970s.  She 
describes  landscapes  in  pastel  as 
her  current  “creative  motivation” 
and  says  painting  plein  air,  when¬ 
ever  Montana  weather  permits,  has 
become  a  passion. 

Over  the  years,  she  has  refined 
her  use  of  the  medium  by  taking 


"Parade"  by  Kathryn  Fehlig 


workshops  with  pastel  masters  Colleen  Howe  and  Richard  McKinley. 
Fehlig  is  currently  studying  figure  painting  and  portraiture  and  recently 
took  a  pastel  workshop  with  Dawn  Emerson. 

She  enjoys  drawing  portraits  of  horses  and  dogs  on  commission  -  a 
pursuit  that’s  informed  by  her  love  of  animals  and  years  of  experience 
as  a  horse  trainer,  rider  and  showman. 

The  artist  has  received  awards  in  regional  and  national  juried 
shows,  including  the  Gold  Medal  Award  in  the  Great  Lakes  Pastel 
Society’s  2010  National  Show  in  Midland  Ml,  and  her  work  is  in 
private  and  public  collections.  She  is  a  signature  member  of  the  Pastel 
Society  of  America,  and  a  member  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Artist  group 
in  Helena  and  the  Pastel  Society  of  the  Northern  Rockies. 


Phoebe  Toland:  "High 
Impact" 

Through  May  22  at  the  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  Missoula 

The  versatile  and  multitalented 
Helena  artist  Phoebe  Toland  shares 
sculptures,  paintings  and  prints  in 
her  first  solo  exhibition  at  the  Mis¬ 
soula  Art  Museum. 

The  exhibit  celebrates  and  draws 
attention  to  an  exciting  new  body 
of  work,  built  around  the  wood¬ 
block  prints  that  Toland  has  been 
working  on  for  the  last  two  years. 


"Clues  Left  by  Man"  by  Olivia 
Lynn  Olsen 


"Cage"  by  Phoebe  Toland 


In  Toland’s  work,  the  viewer  counts  on  her  ability  to  “abstract”  and 
create  highly  resolved  compositions  through  the  layering  of  colors. 
With  this  new  work,  she  adds  an  additional  layer  of  translucency  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  medium  of  printmaking. 

Toland  approaches  her  printmaking  process  much  as  she  does  the 
process  of  painting,  creating  one-of-a-kind  works  through  printing, 
layering  and  collage.  The  artist  also  extends  the  formal  printed  and 
painted  works  by  creating  technically  beautiful  sculptural  forms  that 
complement  the  framed  two-dimensional  pieces. 

“For  some  time  my  work  has  been  focused  on  the  interface  between 
human  activity  and  the  natural  world,”  says  Toland,  “Whether  it’s 
massive  oil  spills,  rapid  polar  melting,  desertification  or  unrestricted 
growth,  our  impact  is  extreme  ...  1  transform  these  events  or  concerns 
into  abstract  compositions  by  using  images,  color,  line,  and  shape  to 
express  those  feelings.” 

Toland  received  her  BFA  from  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Rochester,  NY,  and  her  MFA  from  Montana  State  University  in 
Bozeman.  Her  work  has  been  featured  in  solo  and  group  exhibitions 
throughout  the  region. 

Olivia  Lynn  Olsen: 

"Earth's  Textual 
Messages" 

Throughout  the  summer  at  the 
Red  Poppy,  Ronan 

Olivia  Lynn  Olsen,  the  artist 
partner  and  teacher  at  the  Red 
Poppy,  explores  the  forces  of 
nature  in  her  new  exhibit,  which 
coincides  with  the  sixth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Ronan  art  center. 

“The  forces  of  nature  are  always  leaving  marks  on  the  earth,  clues 
to  observe  and  study,”  she  says.  “Plants  and  animals  leave  marks, 
humans  drew  pictures  on  cave  walls,  and  geologists  learn  about  Earth’s 
past  and  hope  to  gain  insight  about  future  changes”  by  studying  the 
planet’s  surface  and  shifting  patterns. 

Olsen  says  the  paintings  in  “Earth’s  Textual  Messages”  represent 
some  of  the  knowledge  gained  “when  we  observe  and  listen  to  our 
planet’s  past.  Continents  separating  and  coming  together,  tectonic 
plates  causing  mountains  to  rise  skyward,  and  erosion  caused  by  wind 
and  rain”  inspired  the  imagery  in  her  exhibit. 

As  a  teacher,  Olsen  encourages  her  many  students,  both  children 
and  adults,  to  think  outside  the  lines.  A  favorite  comment  is  “a  mark  is 
a  mark,”  no  matter  what  it  is  made  with. 

After  raising  her  family  in  the  Charlo  area,  Olsen  earned  her  bache¬ 
lor’s  in  fine  art  and  K- 12  art  teaching  certification  at  The  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula.  She  then  spent  six  years  in  Destin,  FL,  working 
with  interior  and  exterior  decorators,  and  painting  murals,  with  both 
faux  and  sculptural  finishes. 

In  addition  to  her  work  at  the  Red  Poppy,  she  creates  “interior 
art”  for  people’s  homes,  works  for  St.  CharRo  Floral,  teaches  at  the 
Charlo  Arts  Camp  and  donates  her  work  to  annual  benefit  auctions  for 
Ninepipes  Art  Group  and  SAFE  Harbor. 

Rosella  Mosteller:  "Reading  Between 
the  Lines" 

May  3-31  at  Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish 
Artist  website:  www.mostellerphotos.com 

Whitefish  artist  Rosella  Mosteller  began  taking  photography  seri¬ 
ously  in  1995.  At  that  time  she  was  intrigued  by  the  emotional  content 
of  Parisian  cemeteries  and  later,  how  that  translated  into  a  multi-media 
work  of  art. 

Years  and  education  have  taken  her  down  the  photographic  path 
to  focus  on  black  and  white  fine-art  landscape  imagery.  “I  think  of 
my  abstract  landscape  photography  as  a  part  of  the  whole,”  Mosteller 
says.  “It  is  another  way  to  view 
the  traditional.” 

She  says  her  exhibit,  “Reading 
Between  the  Lines,”  combines 
“the  overall  with  the  introspec¬ 
tive,  the  traditional  with  the 
abstract  and  demonstrates  how 
they  both  mutually  exist.” 

In  2011,  Mosteller  will  receive 
her  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree 
from  the  Academy  of  Art  Univer¬ 
sity,  San  Francisco, 
where  she  was 
awarded  a  summer 
portfolio  grant  in 
2007. 

Other  awards 
have  included  a 
Talbots  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  2007  and  a 
merit  scholarship 

from  1999-2001  at  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago.  Over  the  past  10  years  her  photographs  have 
been  juried  into  annual  exhibitions  at  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art. 
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"Les  Mason"  by  Rosella 
Mosteller 


Send  us  your 
submissions 
for  About 
Visual  Arts 

With  About  Visual 
Arts,  State  of  the  Arts 
continues  to  profile 
living  Montana  artists 
(no  students,  please), 
whose  work  is  the 
focus  of  a  current 
exhibit  (on  display 
during  some  portion 
of  the  two  months 
covered  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  State  of 
the  Arts). 

Submissions  must 
include: 

•  A  digital  image  of 
the  artist's  work,  with 
title  of  the  piece; 

•  A  brief  bio  and 
description  of  the 
artist's  work  (up  to 
300  words); 

•  Dates  and  title  of 
exhibit; 

•  The  gallery  or 
museum  name,  town 
and  phone  number. 

MAC  will  select 
submissions  that 
reflect  a  cross-section 
of  gender,  geogra¬ 
phy,  styles  and  eth¬ 
nicity,  and  are  from 
a  mix  of  public  and 
private  galleries  and 
museums. 

Deadline  for 
submissions  for  the 
July/August  issue 
is  June  1 .  Please 
send  submissions  to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com  with  About 
Visual  Arts  in  the 
subject  line. 
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IRS  posts 
new  filing 
threshold  for 
nonprofits 

The  IRS  reminds 
smaller  nonprofits 
that  a  higher  fil¬ 
ing  threshold  has 
gone  into  effect  for 
Form  990-N.  The  IRS 
has  published  new 
fees  for  exempt  or¬ 
ganizations  for  201 1 , 
and  has  released 
instructions  and  with¬ 
holding  tables  related 
to  the  payroll  tax  cut. 

The  new  Form  990- 
N  filing  threshold, 
also  known  as  the 
ePostcard,  has  been 
raised  for  returns 
covering  the  201 0 
tax  year  that  are 
filed  in  201 1 .  Most 
exempt  organizations 
with  gross  annual 
receipts  of  $50,000 
or  less  may  now  file 
Form  990-N  instead 
of  Form  990-EZ  or 
990. 

Private  founda¬ 
tions,  however, 
must  continue  to  file 
Form  990-PF,  regard¬ 
less  of  organization 
size. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  go  to  www2. 
guidestar.org  or  visit 
www.irs.gov. 


News  for  Nonprofits 


New  developments  in  nonprofit  tax  law 


By  Howard  Donkin,  CPA 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 

jacobson  Jarvis  &  CO,  PLLC  Newsletter, 
November  2010 

The  2010  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  (AlCPA)  Nonprofit  Con¬ 
ference  provided  three  days  of  presentations 
on  nonprofit  tax  issues  and  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  IRS  headquarter  officials. 

At  these  conferences  I  am  always  looking 
for  new  developments  that  might  impact  our 
clients.  Below  is  a  list  of  key  new  develop¬ 
ments  that  might  be  important  to  your  non¬ 
profit  board  or  accounting  department  staff. 

Unfavorable  IRS  rulings 

The  following  three  rulings  contain  some 
important  lessons  about  how  to  protect  your 
tax-exempt  status. 

PLR  201008050:  In  this  ruling  the  IRS  re¬ 
voked  the  tax-exempt  status  of  an  educational 
organization  based  upon  evidence  obtained 
from  their  website.  The  website  discussed 
programs  that  were  different  than  their 
exempt  purpose,  offered  to  sell  the  director’s 
books  and  CDs,  and  had  a  link  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  business. 

The  IRS  determined  it  failed  the  organi¬ 
zational  test,  did  not  operate  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  served  a  substantial 
nonexempt  purpose. 

The  presence  of  a  single  substantial  non¬ 
exempt  purpose  can  destroy  the  exemption, 
regardless  of  the  number  or  importance  of 
exempt  purposes  (Better  Business  Bureau  v. 
United  States). 

Lesson  learned:  Tell  your  board  to  regu¬ 
larly  look  at  the  charity’s  website  to  make 
sure  everything  is  accurate  and  consistent 
with  their  mission. 

PLR  200825046:  In  this  ruling  the  IRS 
revoked  the  tax-exempt  status  of  an  arts  or¬ 
ganization  (ballet)  because  their  operation  of 
bingo  games  constituted  a  substantial  nonex¬ 
empt  purpose  and  activity.  The  IRS  does  not 
have  a  bright  line  for  how  much  is  too  much 
time  devoted  to  a  nonexempt  purpose,  but  in 
this  case,  the  IRS  determined  that  about  54.7 
percent  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  bingo 
activities. 

Another  indicator  of  a  problem  was  that  only 
8  percent  of  their  gross  revenue  came  from  tax- 
exempt  activities.  For  the  definition  of  an  activity 
that  is  not  in  furtherance  of  an  exempt  purpose 
see  IRC  Reg.  1.501(c)(3)-l(c)(  I). 

When  the  IRS  looked  closer  at  the  bingo 
operations,  they  found  that  the  charity  hired 
a  promoter  to  raise  funds,  but  less  than  I 
percent  of  the  gross  bingo  revenue  went  for 
charitable  purposes. 

This  ruling  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  where  the  IRS  used  the  commensurate 
test.  Based  on  the  amount  of  gross  bingo 
income  that  was  distributed  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  the  IRS  concluded  that  the  amount  of 


the  proceeds  received  from  the  bingo  activi¬ 
ties  to  conduct  charitable  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  “commensurate  in  scope”  with 
the  financial  resources  of  the  bingo  operation 
(Rev  Rul  64182,  1964-1  (Part  1)C.B.  186). 

Lesson  learned:  Even  if  you  are  not 
involved  in  bingo,  the  same  concepts  apply 
to  any  activity  outside  the  exempt  purpose 
described  in  your  organizing  documents. 

PLR  201017067:  In  this  ruling  the  IRS 
revoked  the  tax-exempt  status  of  a  fraternity 
scholarship  foundation  because  it  did  not 
serve  a  large  enough  charitable  class.  They 
only  had  3 1  people  eligible  for  scholarships 
because  scholarships  were  only  available  to 
members  of  a  local  college  fraternity  chapter. 

Lesson  learned:  The  IRS  will  not  like  it 
if  you  start  a  scholarship  program  for  a  small 
“charitable  class.”  A  great  mission  is  not 
enough  to  keep  your  tax-exempt  status. 

IRS  compliance  initiatives 

The  IRS  has  a  significant  compliance 
initiative  for  2011  and  you  do  not  want  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  The  IRS  can  revoke  your  tax-ex¬ 
empt  status  if  you  are  involved  in  a  prohibited 
activity. 

They  are  sending  out  questionnaires  and 
looking  at  your  website  to  learn  if  you  are 
involved  in  any  questionable  activities.  For 
example  if  your  website  is  linked  to  another 
organization  that  is  involved  in  political  activ¬ 
ity  you  might  be  in  trouble  if  the  IRS  cannot 
tell  the  difference  between  you  and  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  at  your  website 
links  and  see  what  is  on  the  other  side. 

IRS  report  from  the  top  staff 

The  IRS  hired  80  new  auditors  in  the 
exempt  organization  division  in  2009  and  they 
hired  another  20  in  2010.  A  recent  tax  study 
says  there  is  a  $54  billion  tax  gap  -  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amount  of  tax  that  taxpay¬ 
ers  should  pay  and  the  amount  that  is  paid 
voluntarily  and  on  time. 

The  gap  included  charities  and  the  IRS 
is  looking  for  unrelated  business  income, 
employment  taxes,  and  anything  that  might 
generate  tax  revenue.  There  now  are  about 
530  exempt  organization  auditors  and  a  recent 
IRS  study  says  28  percent  of  the  paper-filed 
990  forms  have  errors. 

Qualified  Sponsorship  Payments 

You  want  QSP’s  because  they  are  not 
taxable  as  unrelated  business  income  like 
advertising.  To  make  sure  that  your  spon¬ 
sorship  agreements  can  withstand  an  IRS 
examination,  you  need  to  know  the  advertis¬ 
ing  exception  rules.  For  example,  it  is  not 
taxable  advertising  if  your  newsletter  contains 
a  “recognized  slogan”  like  “Breakfast  of 
Champions,”  “Good  to  the  Last  Drop”  or  “A 
Diamond  is  Forever.” 


Alternative  investments 

Income  from  alternative  investments 
could  contain  taxable  unrelated  business 
income,  excise  tax  on  prohibited  tax  shelter 
transactions  or  foreign  investment  excise 
tax.  You  need  to  read  your  investment  agree¬ 
ments  and  ask  your  investment  advisors 
about  these  taxes. 

Do  not  rely  on  the  K- 1  from  your  invest¬ 
ments  to  be  correct.  If  you  make  a  mistake, 
the  excise  tax  can  be  35  percent  of  net 
income  or  75  percent  of  the  proceeds. 

Small  Business  Health  Care  Credit 

and  e-filing  the  Form  990-T 

Here  are  answers  to  some  recent  tax-issue 
questions  that  have  been  in  the  news. 

How  do  we  file  for  the  Small  Business 
Health  Care  Credit?  The  latest  word  is 
that  the  IRS  is  in  the  process  of  modifying 
their  Form  990-T  to  add  a  line  to  get  your 
refund.  However  the  revisions  are  not  com¬ 
plete  yet.  More  information  will  be  released 
at  a  later  date. 

Can  we  e-file  our  Form  990-T  ?  The  IRS 
has  no  plans  to  automate  the  unrelated  tax 
form  in  the  next  two  years. 

Are  there  more  changes  coming  to  the 
Form  990?  The  IRS  released  a  revised  Form 
990  to  be  used  next  year,  but  the  changes 
were  not  substantial.  The  IRS  project  man¬ 
ager  said,  “The  nature  and  scope  of  changes 
will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  chiropractic 
adjustments  rather  than  major  surgery.” 

If  you  have  questions  or  would  like  more 
information  about  these  new  developments, 
please  feel  free  to  email  howard@jjco.com. 
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(AlCPA)  and  the  Washington  Society  of  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountants  (WSCPA),  where 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Not-for-Profit 
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He  volunteers  his  time  to  the  AlCPA  Ex¬ 
empt  Organization  Technical  Resource  Panel 
to  study  tax  issues  for  not-for-profit  clients 
on  a  national  level,  chairs  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bellevue  Schools  Foundation, 
is  a  member  of  The  Alliance  for  Nonprofits' 
Public  Policy  Forum  and  is  past  Chairman  of 
the  Bellevue  Arts  Commission. 
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NEA  releases  three  new  reports  on  audience  participation 


For  nearly  three  decades,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’ 
periodic  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  has 
focused  primarily  on  live  attendance  at  “benchmark’  arts  activities, 
which  are  defined  as  live  attendance  at  jazz  or  classical  music  con¬ 
certs,  opera,  plays  or  ballet,  or  visits  to  art  museums  or  galleries. 

Although  attendance  rates  have  declined  or  held  flat  for  these 
activities,  this  depiction  of  arts  participation  habits  is  incomplete. 
Going  forward,  the  NEA  will  measure  and  analyze  a  fuller  spec¬ 
trum  of  artistic  genres,  arts  participation  via  electronic  media,  and 
personal  arts  creation. 

To  launch  this  expanded  conversation,  the  NEA  invited  researc- 
gers  to  mine  the  SPPA  data.  Their  findings  are  offered  in  three  newly 
released  reports  that  al.so  confirm  the  importance  of  arts  education, 
argue  for  a  more  expansive  system  to  measure  arts  participation,  and 
challenge  the  notion  of  the  “graying”  of  aits  audiences. 

The  three  new  NEA  research  reports,  all  released  in  February, 
are: 

No.  54:  Beyond  Attendance:  A  Multi-Modal  Understanding 
of  Arts  Participation:  Report  authors  Jennifer  Novak-Leonard  and 
Alan  Brown  of  WollBrown  explore  patterns  of  arts  engagement 
across  three  modes:  arts  creation  or  performance,  arts  engagement 
through  media,  and  attendance  at  arts  activities.  The  report  high¬ 


lights  the  overlap  in  participation  across  modes,  and  examines 
factors  that  drive  participation  within  and  between  modes. 

No.  53:  Age  and  Arts  Participation:  A  Case  against  De¬ 
mographic  Destiny:  Mark  Stem,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
analyzes  the  relationship  between  age  and  arts  participation  in  the 
Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  data  for  1982,  1992, 
2002,  and  2008.  The  report  concludes  that  age  and  year  of  birth  are 
poor  predictors  of  arts  participation  and  that  the  age  distribution  of 
art-goers  now  generally  mirrors  that  of  the  U.S.  adult  population. 

No.  52:  Arts  Education  in  America:  What  the  Declines 
Mean  for  .Arts  Participation:  This  report,  commissioned  from  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
investigates  the  relationship  between  arts  education  and  arts  par¬ 
ticipation,  based  on  data  from  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in 
the  Arts  for  1982,  1992,  2002,  and  2008. 

The  report  also  examines  long-term  declines  in  Americans’ 
reported  rates  of  arts  learning  -  in  creative  writing,  music,  and  the 
visual  arts,  among  other  disciplines.  Authors  Nick  Rabkin  and  E.C. 
Hedberg  find  that  the  declines  are  not  distributed  evenly  across  all 
racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  three  reports  may  be  downloaded  from  the  NEA  website, 

arts.endow.gov/research/ResearchReports_chrono.html. 
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Letters  About  Literature 


Students  write  letters  to  their  favorite  authors 


Who  writes  letters 
anymore?  Well,  600 
students  in  Montana 
did  just  that  this  past 
fall,  and  what’s  more, 
they  wrote  to  people 
they’d  never  met.  Now 
more  than  100  of  these 
epistlers  are  being 
honored  with  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit,  and 
the  first-place  letters 
in  three  separate  age 
categories  have  moved 
on  to  be  Judged  at  the 
national  level  in  the 
Letters  About  Litera¬ 
ture  program. 

Letters  About 
Literature  is  a  reading 
and  writing  promotion  program  of  the  Center 
for  the  Book  in  the  Librai-y  of  Congress. 
Presented  in  partnership  with  Target  Stores, 
the  program  is  sponsored  at  the  state  level  by 
Humanities  Montana  and  the  Montana  Center 
for  the  Book.  This  year,  Montana’s  winning 
letters  came  from  students  in  Seeley  Lake, 

Big  Timber  and  Poplar. 

“We  are  so  grateful  for  the  eloquence, 
creativity  and  dedication  of  these  younger 
readers,”  said  Ken  Egan,  executive  director  of 
Humanities  Montana,  “They  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  Montana’s  rich  literary  tradition  has  a 
promising  future.  And  thanks  to  the  teachers 
who  encouraged  the  award  winners  and  all 
participants.” 

To  enter,  young  readers  wrote  personal 
letters  to  authors  explaining  how  their  work 
changed  their  views  of  the  world  or  them¬ 
selves.  Readers  selected  authors  from  any 
genre  -  fiction,  nonfiction  or  poetry  -  contem¬ 
porary  or  classic. 

The  program  has  three  competition  levels: 
upper  elementary,  middle  school  and  second¬ 
ary.  The  contest  theme  encourages  young 
readers  to  explore  their  responses  to  a  book 
and  then  express  those  responses  in  a  creative, 
original  way. 

The  state  winners  in  the  three  age  catego¬ 
ries  are: 

Level  1,  grades  4-6:  First  Place,  Tristan 
Tudor  of  Seeley  Lake  Elementary,  for  a  letter 
to  Lisa  Graff,  author  of  Umbrella  Summer. 
Second  Place,  Carly  Zell,  Sunburst  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  for  her  letter  to  Stephenie  Meyer, 
author  of  Eclipse',  and  Third  Place,  Mason 
McNeel,  of  Charlo.  for  his  letter  to  Jane 
Yolen  and  Robert  J.  Harris,  creators  of  Prince 
Across  the  Water, 

Level  11,  grades  7-8:  First  Place,  Erin 
Dringman,  Melville  Elementary  School,  for 


her  letter  to  Rebecca 
Wells  author  of  The 
Crowning  Glory  of 
Calla  Lily  Ponder, 
Second  Place,  Shi¬ 
loh  Skillen-Robison, 
Hysham  School,  for 
her  letter  to  Bev¬ 
erly  Cleary,  author 
of  the  Beezus  and 
Ramona  series;  and 
Third  Place,  Danni 
Jo  Bechtold,  Galla¬ 
tin  Gateway  School, 
for  her  letter  to  Jo 
Knowles,  author  of 
Jumping  Off  Swings, 
and  Gabrielle  Pitman, 
Anderson  School, 
Bozeman,  for  her 
letter  to  Carolyn  Meyer,  author  of  The  Bad 
Queen. 

Level  III,  grades  9-12:  First  Place,  Chris¬ 
tian  Smoker,  Poplar  High  School,  for  his 
letter  to  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  author  of 
the  poem,  “World,  in  Hounding  Me”;  Second 
Place,  Taylor  Peck,  Bigfork  High  School,  for 
her  letter  to  Stanley  West,  author  of  Blind  Your 
Ponies',  and  Third  Place,  Skyler  Pestle,  Bill¬ 
ings  West  High  School,  for  her  letter  to  Sarah 
Dessen  author  of  Just  Listen  and  Cody  Dopp, 
Bigfork  High  School,  for  his  letter  to  Stanley 
West,  author  of  Blind  Your  Ponies. 

These  Montana  finalists  each  receive  a  cash 
prize,  and  state  first-place  winners  all  receive 
a  $50  gift  card  to  Target  Stores.  First-place 
winners  also  were  entered  in  the  national 
contest. 

This  year’s  LAL  state  judges  were  Penny 
Hughes-Briant,  English  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Great  Falls;  Missoula  author 
Dorothy  Hinshaw  Patent;  Sharon  Beehler, 
professor  of  English  emeritus,  Montana  State 
University;  and  Kim  Anderson,  associate 
director  of  programs  at  Humanities  Montana. 
Guidelines  for  the  2012  Letters  About  Litera¬ 
ture  program  will  be  posted  in  August  on  the 
Humanities  Montana  website  and  mailed  to  all 
Montana  schools. 

Humanities  Montana  is  the  state’s  indepen¬ 
dent  nonprofit  state  affiliate  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Since  1972, 
Humanities  Montana  has  provided  services 
and  grants  to  hundreds  of  Montana  organiza¬ 
tions  in  support  of  public  programs  in  history, 
literature,  values  and  public  issues.  Among 
its  many  programs  are  its  grants.  Speakers 
Bureau,  OpenBook  reading  and  discussion 
programs.  One  Book  Montana,  the  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book,  the  Governor’s  Humani¬ 
ties  Awards,  and  many  more. 


Vision 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


By  Henry  Real  Bird 


Dear  Lisa  Graff, 

Your  book  Umbrella  Summer  had 
my  "umbrella"  closing  bit-by-bit 
and  chapter-by-chapter.  If  this 
story  has  taught  me  anything, 
it  would  be  how  hard  and  how 
much  bravery  it  takes  to  see  the 
sunlight  sometimes  ...  This  book 
has  been  like  a  friend  that  went 
the  direction  I  had  to  go,  and 
understood  me  along  the  way. 

-  Tristan  Tudor,  grade  6, 
Seeley  Lake  Elementary 

Dear  Rebecca  Wells, 

We  all  have  certain  people  in  life 
who  mean  the  most  to  us  and 
who  prepare  us  for  our  futures. 

For  Calla  Lily  and  me  those 
people  are  our  parents,  but  for 
some  who  aren't  blessed  with 
families  as  good  as  ours,  they're 
friends  or  teachers  or  perhaps  a 
special  place  or  event  that  has 
lasting  significance.  These  people, 
places,  or  things,  are  what  make 
life  "full."  That  is  how  my  life  is 
-  a  little  crazy  but  full  of  love  and 
happiness  and  so  many  more 
emotions. 

-  Erin  Dringman,  grade  7,  Melviile 
Elementary  School 

Dear  Sor  juana. 

Your  words  have  spoken  some¬ 
thing  within  me,  something  that 
will  probably  stay  with  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  You  wrote  about 
the  power  of  knowledge  and  how 
it  will  never  fade.  You  showed  me 
the  definition  of  beauty  is  of  the 
mind,  something  that  we  have 
all  been  given.  You  showed  me 
acceptance,  in  that  anyone  can 
be  victorious  ...  Thank  you  for 
that,  and  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  write  this  poem  because 
I  know  it  has  touched  many  lives 
as  it  has  mine. 

-  Christian  Smoker,  grade  12, 
Poplar  High  School 


The  promise  of  love  and  life  in  the  moon 

Beckons  our  rider  to  cinch  real  loose 

For  an  easy  day  of  riding  through  Yellowstone. 

The  mountain  woman  of  Pueblo 

Wore  a  pair  of  elk  teeth 

For  the  feeling  that  she  is. 

The  beautiful  Woman-of-the-Mountain 
Told  our  rider  to  meet  her  on  the  Wind  River 
In  the  moon  when  the  birds  return. 

Early  morning's  empty  streets 
Haunt  as  do  late  night  road  crosses. 

All  I  can  remember  today  are  the  losses. 

Alone,  traveling  to  celebrate  winter's  end. 
People  routinely  work  and  wish  for  better. 

He  was  a  tarnished  sun  that  rose 


Photo  by  lames  Woodcock, 
courtesy  of  the  Billings  Gazette 

Rendering  all  of  the  reflection's  pose. 

Then  I  remembered  myself,  as  feeling  in 
wind. 

The  vision  of  a  feeling  drives  the  heart 
Slowly  through  a  life  where  people  hide 
From  themselves  in  thick  underbrush. 

In  the  shadows  of  their  hearts. 

I  want  nothing  to  cling  to  your  heart 
As  you  go  riding  in  life. 

That  is  what  I  have  asked  for  you. 

-  From  Horse  Tracks 


Music  therapy 
helps  Gabrielle 
Giffords  find 
her  voice 

From  "ABC:  Good 
Morning  America," 
March  8,  201 1 : 

"It  has  been  two 
months  since  the 
shooting  in  Tucson 
that  killed  six  and 
injured  1 2,  including 
Arizona  Representa¬ 
tion  Gabrielle  Gif¬ 
fords.  Now  Giffords, 
who  survived  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  to  the 
left  hemisphere  of  her 
brain,  is  finding  her 
voice  through  song. 

"Maegan  Morrow, 
Giffords's  music  ther¬ 
apist  and  a  certified 
brain  injury  specialist 
at  TIRR  Memorial  Her¬ 
mann  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  in  Houston, 
explains,  '[Music  cre¬ 
ates]  new  pathways  in 
the  brain.  Language 
isn't  going  to  work 
anymore,  so  we  have 
to  go  to  another  area 
and  start  singing  and 
create  a  new  pathway 
for  speech.'" 

For  more  go  to: 
abcnews.go.com/ 
Health/Wellness/ga- 
brielle-giffords-mu- 
sic-therapy-rewires- 
brain-tragedy-tucson/ 
story?id=1  3075593. 

-  From  the  Society 
for  Arts  in  Healthcare, 
NewsBrief,  March 
2011 
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Missoula 
foundation 
funds  Virginia 
fellowship  for 
Montana  artists 

Virginia  Center 
for  the  Creative  Arts 
(VCCA),  a  working 
retreat  for  artists 
located  in  central 
Virginia,  announces 
the  availability  of  a 
fully-funded  one- 
month  residency  for  a 
Montana  artist,  writer 
or  composer.  Appli¬ 
cations  are  currently 
being  accepted  for 
residencies  between 
October  207  0  and 
January  201 7  with  a 
postmark  deadline 
for  applications  of 
May  20,  201 1 . 

Each  year  the  VCCA 
awards  fully  funded 
one-month  residen¬ 
cies  for  Montana 
artists,  writers  and 
composers  funded  by 
the  LEAW  Foundation 
of  Missoula.  Montana 
artists  are  encouraged 
to  apply  for  resi¬ 
dencies  -  valued  at 
$5,400  -  as  a  means 
of  concentrating 
exclusively  on  their 
creative  work. 

Residencies  include 
a  private  bedroom, 
studio  and  all  meals 
in  a  community 
setting. 

Past  recipients  of 
the  LEAW  Fellowships 
have  included  Noel- 
lynn  Pepos,  a  visual 
artist  from  Victor; 
Loren  Graham,  a 
writer  from  Helena; 
Brandon  Shimoda,  a 
writer  from  Missoula; 
Katie  Knight,  a  visual 
artist  from  Helena; 
and  Melissa  Kwasny,  a 
writer  from  Jefferson 
City. 

For  an  application 
visit  the  VCCA  web¬ 
site  at  www.vcca.com 
or  call  434-946-7236. 


The  Artist's  Toolbox 


What  you  don't  know  can  hurt  your  art 


By  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle 

Percent-for-Art  Program  Manager 

Recently,  questions  about  durable  artists’ 
materials,  conservation  methods  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  artwork  were  of  pressing  concern  to 
the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Percent-for-Art 
Program.  As  the  manager  of  this  program,  I 
needed  answers,  and  1  needed  them  quickly  as 
we  were  about  to  invest  in  a  group  of  com¬ 
missions  and  purchase  completed  artworks  for 
a  project. 

1  called  museum  curators  in  Montana,  and 
I  put  the  questions  out  on  my  Public  Art  Net¬ 
work  listserv  so  that  I  might  be  mentored  by 
my  peers.  The  more  1  researched,  the  more  1 
realized  that  two  resources  stood  out,  and  that 
these  organizations  and  their  offers  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  visual  artists  needed  to 
go  into  the  MAC  Toolbox. 

These  resources  are  for  those  who  are 
new  to  the  immense  field  of,  as  1  casually  re¬ 
fer  to  this  important  and  often  misunderstood 
component  of  an  artist’s  life,  “the  art  and 
science  of  making 
art  last,’’  and  also 
for  those  who  might 
need  a  refresher 
course.  Peers  in 
the  public  art  arena 
directed  me  to  the 
technical  support 
staff  at  Golden  Artist 
Colors,  Inc.,  which 
led  me  to  their 
informative  publica¬ 
tion  Just  Paint.  They 
mailed  me  a  box  full 
of  back  issues  and 
additional  resources, 
and  then  checked  in 
on  me  several  times 
to  follow-up  on  my  questions. 

In  Issue  16  of  Just  Paint.  1  found  an  article 
tilled  “AM1EN-.  Supporting  the  Artist  Com¬ 
munity:  A  New  Valuable  Resource,"  which 
described  a  nonprofit  organization  that  has 
been  in  existence  since  2006  and  offers  artists 
“a  centralized  repository  of  information  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  making  intelligent  choices  about 
the  materials  they  use.” 

According  to  the  article,  the  Art  Materi¬ 
als  Information  and  Education  Network 
(AMIEN)  provides  “comprehensive,  up-to- 
date,  accurate,  and  impartial  information 
about  artists’  materials  to  artists,  art  histori¬ 
ans,  conservators,  educators,  organizations 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Two  areas  of  focus  are  to  provide  these 
groups  with  access  to  regular  educational 
programs  in  materials  education  and  conduct 
materials  research.” 

AMIEN  is  accessible  through  its  stand¬ 
alone  website.  The  website,  which  was 
launched  in  December  2006,  hosts  a  forum 
for  discussion  and  publishes  papers  of  interest 
to  its  constituents.  In  addition,  AMIEN  will 
publish  short  articles  and  pamphlets  in  printed 


formats  for  distribution  to  its  clients.  All  inter-  I 
net  services  are  free,  while  other  services  have 
a  nominal  fee  to  cover  costs. 

At  their  website,  1  found  a  fascinating  or¬ 
ganization  dedicated  to  impartial  information 
about  artist’s  materials  and  methods. 

AMIEN  is  co-directed  by  Albert  Al- 
bano,  executive  director  of  the  Intermuseum 
Conservation  Association  (ICA),  and  Mark 
Gottsegen,  an  artist,  educator  and  author,  who 
began  research  programs  in  1978  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  (ASTM)  International.  Together, 
they  provide  extensive  experience  in  art  con¬ 
servation,  materials  education  and  interactive 
assistance  for  artists. 

The  creation  of  this  resource  was  inspired 
by  the  co-directors’  observations  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  lack  of  access  to  information  about  mate¬ 
rials.  They  note  on  the  website,  “Art  materials 
education,  once  a  vital  part  of  a  young  artist’s 
training,  has  been  severely  curtailed.  New 
materials  used  for  the  creation  of  artwork  are 
being  introduced  at 
a  rapid  rate.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  artists  are  con¬ 
stantly  choosing  new 
materials  outside 
the  traditional  range 
of  art  materials  and 
have  limited  resourc¬ 
es  for  understanding 
their  properties. 

“Until  the  late 
1990s,  most  infor¬ 
mation  about  art 
materials  was  found 
in  books,  which  were 
often  inaccurate  or 
already  outdated  by 
the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion.  With  the  advent  of  the  internet,  infor¬ 
mation  about  materials  can  be  circulated, 
but  there  is  no  impartial  mechanism  for 
verification  of  posted  statements  from  artists 
or  manufacturers.  Other  vital  information  is 
published  in  venues  not  readily  available  or 
known  to  artists,  such  as  the  journals  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Conservation  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC),  Conservation  Online  (CoOL).  and 
the  International  Institute  for  Conservation 
(London,  U.K.).” 

In  my  correspondence  with  AMIEN  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Mark  Gottsegen,  he  offered  the 
following  update  to  the  2007  article  introduc¬ 
ing  their  organization;  “According  to  Google 
Analytics  for  2010,  we  had  over  200,000 
unique,  individual,  visitors  to  the  website, 
averaging  about  two  hours  per  visit.  Readers 
were  from  131  countries,  primarily  the  U.S., 
Canada,  the  U.K.  and  Australia.  There  were 
between  five  and  20  posted  questions  daily, 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  day 
of  the  week.” 

In  addition  to  Gottsegen,  AMIEN  now  has 
three  full-time  moderators  and  three  other 
regular  contributors.  In  2010,  public  presenta¬ 


tions  of  all  types  in  four  countries  attracted 
more  than  1 ,000  audience  members. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  technical 
support  staff  at  Golden  Artist  Colors,  Inc.,  I 
found  that  years  of  research,  education  and 
experience  have  been  documented  in  their 
publication  Just  Paint.  To  investigate  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  their  work,  visit  www. 
goldenpaints.com/justpaint,  and  if  you’d  like 
to  read  the  entire  article  I’ve  pulled  excerpts 
from,  you’ll  find  it  via  their  subject  index, 
which  will  take  you  to:  www.goldenpaints. 
coni/justpaint/jp  1 6article3.php. 

I'll  leave  you  with  a  few  parting  words 
from  Mark  Golden,  who,  in  introducing 
AMIEN,  told  readers  of  Just  Paint,  “At 
Golden  Artist  Colors  we  have  always  prided 
ourselves  for  the  level  of  information  and 
discourse  we  have  made  available  to  profes¬ 
sional  artists.  We  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
be  an  even  more  meaningful  resource  to  the 
arts  community.” 

He  also  reiterated  the  importance  of  artists’ 
involvement  and  an  independent  voice  in 
artist’s  materials,  conservation  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  artworks.  “We  are  hopeful  that  artists 
themselves  will  support  this  effort  to  assure 
the  impartiality  and  the  continued  outreach 
of  this  organization.  AMIEN  will  provide  an 
independent  voice  to  reduce  the  din  of  bad 
information  and  bad  practice  that  proliferate 
in  this  modern  era.” 

He  vowed  that  Golden  Artist  Colors  would 
"continue  to  work  within  our  own  lab  and 
with  other  researchers  around  the  world  for 
ways  to  continue  to  develop  and  improve  our 
understanding  of  modem  synthetic  coatings, 
especially  acrylics.  It  is  hoped  that  our  col¬ 
laborative  research  will  continue  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  resource  for  AMIEN  and  other  groups 
committed  to  the  investigation  of  modem 
materials. 

“We  tmly  love  the  process  of  invention  and 
discovery  here  and  believe  our  support  for 
AMIEN  will  only  increa.se  the  value  and  sup¬ 
port  we  can  offer  the  arts  community.” 

-  Excerpts  were  reprinted  with  permission 
of  all  contributors  from:  "AMIEN: 

Supporting  the  Artist  Community; 

A  New  Valuable  Resource";  and  just  Paint, 

Issue16,  ©2007  Golden  Artist's  Colors,  Inc. 

Resources: 

AMIEN:  7694  East  Washington  Street. 
Chagrin  Falls,  OH,  441 13;  website:  www. 
amien.org;  email:  mdgottsegen@earthlink. 
net;  phone:  330-977-0334.  AMIEN  is  a  part 
of  the  non-profit  ICA  Art  Conservation’s 
Education  Department;  website:  www.ica-art 
conservation.org. 

Golden  Artist  Colors,  Inc.:  188  Bell  Road 
New  Berlin,  NY,  1341 1-3616;  Phone:  607- 
847-6154  or  800-959-6543;  fax:  607-847- 
6767;  website;  www.goldenpaints.com;  email: 
goldenart@goldenpaints.com. 


The  Art  Materials 
Information  and 
Education  Network 
(AMIEN)  offers  artists 
''a  centralized  repository 
of  information  to  assist 
them  in  making 
intelligent  choices  about 
the  materials  they  use." 


The  Artist's  Guide  to  Grant  Writing 

Published  2010  by  Random  House  Publishers, 

New  York  City,  NY 
$16.99  softcover 

The  Artist’s  Guide  to  Grant 
Writing,  written  by  Gigi 
Rosenberg  and  released  in  late 
2010  by  Random  House  Pub¬ 
lishers,  offers  a  new  resource 
for  effective  grant  writing. 

The  publisher  offers  a 
quick-read  description  of  the 
book  and  an  excerpt,  in  PDF 
format,  at:  www.randomhouse. 
com/book/20 1 1 54/the-artists- 
guide-to-grant-writing-by-gigi- 
rosenberg/9780823027224/. 

According  to  the  website.  The 
Artist's  Guide  to  Grant  Writ¬ 
ing  “is  designed  to  transform 
readers  from  starving  artists, 
fumbling  to  get  by,  into  working  artists  who  confidently  tap  into 
all  the  resources  at  their  disposal .  Written  in  an  engaging  and 


down-to-earth  tone,  this  comprehensive  guide  includes  time-tested 
strategies,  anecdotes  from  successful  grant  writers,  and  tips  from 
grant  officers  and  fundraising  specialists. 

“The  book  is  targeted  at  both  professional  and  aspiring  writ¬ 
ers,  performers,  and  visual  artists  who  need  concrete  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  to  write  winning  grant  applications  and  fundraise 
creatively  so  that  they  can  finance  their  artistic  dreams.” 

The  author  is  a  writer,  speaker  and  workshop  leader.  The  book 
grew  out  of  professional  development  workshops  she  launched 
in  Portland,  OR,  and  now  teaches  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  colleges,  conferences,  and  for 
arts  organizations.  Leam  more  about  the  author  at;  gigirosenberg. 
com/book. 

Her  writing  has  been  published  by  Seal  Press,  appeared  in  The 
Oregonian,  Parenting  and  Writer’s  Digest  and  been  broadcast  on 
Oregon  Public  Radio. 

Michael  Royce,  executive  director  of  the  New  York  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  offers  this  praise  for  Rosenberg’s  book:  "The  Artist's 
Guide  to  Grant  Writing  has  everything  one  needs  to  know,  with 
easy  step-by-step  directions,  for  writing  thorough  and  meaningful 
proposals  that  can  win  competitive  grants.  1  would  recommend  it 
to  any  artist.” 

-  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle, 

,  ■  ; :  ■ :  \ ..  .  Percent-for-Art  Program  Manager 
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Law  and  the  Art  World 


Insurance  coverage  and  protection  of  artwork 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2010 

Another  artist  has  lost  artwork  to  a  restau¬ 
rant  fire.  There  was  no  insurance  coverage  for 
the  artwork. 

In  this  column  and  in  seminars,  I  have 
warned  artists  over  and  over  again  not  to 
place  artwork  in  uninsured  and  un.secured 
locations  such  as  coffee  houses,  cafes  and 
restaurants.  Although  the  laws  in  some  states 
stipulate  that  art  galleries,  shows,  auctions, 
cafes,  restaurants  and  other  such  locations 
where  an  artist  may  place  his  work  are  liable 
for  any  damage,  theft  or  other  loss  of  the 
work,  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  in  this 
economy,  many  such  places  do  not  have  ad¬ 
equate  insurance  coverage,  if  they  even  have 
it  at  all. 

If  a  loss  occurs  and  there  is  no  insurance, 
the  business  owner  may  be  personally  liable 
and  still  have  no  funds  to  reimburse  the  artist. 

1  renew  my  warning  to  exercise  care  in  show¬ 
ing  and  placing  your  work. 

Yes,  I  know  that  artists  want  and  need 
exhibit  space,  but  still  they  must  use  good 
judgment  and  perform  due  diligence  and 
gather  information  about  insurance  coverage 
as  part  of  all  of  that. 

Likewise,  the  artist  and  collector  should 
have  adequate  insurance  coverage  for  their 
inventory  or  collections.  Collectors,  especial¬ 
ly,  should  maintain  records  of  the  locations 
where  they  purchased  artwork  and  the  costs 
of  their  purchases.  Keep  your  sales  invoice  or 
other  records  of  your  acquisition  cost. 

This  is  important  for  two  reasons.  It 
provides  you  with  proof  of  the  value,  or  at 
least  what  you  paid  for  the  work,  and  helps 
to  prove  that  you  had  the  work  in  your  col¬ 
lection.  It  is  helpful  also  to  keep  up  with  the 
current  sales  hgures  for  the  artists  in  your  col¬ 
lection  as  an  aid  in  proving  value  if  the  work 
is  destroyed. 

As  1  am  sure  any  of  you  know  who  have 
had  casualty  losses,  insurance  companies  are 
often  reluctant  to  pay  and  require  unrealistic 
amounts  of  proof  of  the  actual  loss  and  value. 
The  more  records  you  have  the  better. 

Another  valuable  technique  is  to  get  an 
I  inexpensive  video  camera  and  video  your  col¬ 
lection  as  it  is  displayed  in  your  house,  office 
or  as  it  is  stored.  Then,  take  the  video  and 
keep  it  in  a  .safe  place. 

Alternatively,  take  photos  with  your 
digital  camera  and  then  secure  the  camera 


chip  or  disc  of  the  photos  in  a  lock  box  or 
other  such  protected  location.  By  safe  place, 

1  mean  somewhere  other  than  your  house  or 
office  where  it  is  protected  from  fire  or  other 
disaster,  for  example,  a  lock  box  at  your  bank. 
Such  actions  are  essential  to  both  proving 
your  loss  and  protecting  the  value  of  your  art 
inventories  and  collections. 

Collectors,  artwork  is  not  always  covered 
in  your  homeowners’  insurance  policy,  so  it 
is  important  to  make  your  agent  aware  of  the 
collection  and  secure  supplemental  coverage 
as  necessary. 

The  same  concern  applies  to  artists  and 
insurance  coverage  for  your  inventory  before 
it  goes  to  a  gallery  or  show.  Normally,  the  gal¬ 
lery,  show  or  auction  will  have  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  for  your  work  while  in  their  possession. 
You  should  inquire  and  satisfy  yourselves  that 
the  work  is  adequately  insured. 

In  Montana  and  a  few  other  states,  once 
the  artwork  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gallery, 
dealer,  show  or  auction,  that  entity  is  auto¬ 
matically  liable  for  the  value  of  the  artwork. 
This  applies  whether  the  work  is  damaged, 
destroyed,  stolen,  lost,  or  otherwise  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappears.  Artists,  you  should  have  this 
discussion  with  your  gallery  about  insurance 
and  liability  before  something  unfortunate 
happens. 

Investment  hype  alienates 
potential  art  buyer 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  earlier  columns,  1 
am  always  put  off  by  sales  people  in  galleries 
who  hype  certain  artwork  as  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  I  will  share  with  you  this  example  of 
how  everything  was  done  wrong. 

I  love  to  go  into  galleries  and  they  are 
usually  my  first  stop  when  traveling.  1  saw 
this  really  intriguing  painting  in  the  window 
of  a  gallery  and  went  in  to  look  at  it.  The  first 
problem  was  that  1  could  tell  that  part  of  it 
was  air  brushed,  which  was  fine,  but  the  sales¬ 
person  denied  the  air  brushing  when  1  asked 
about  it. 

The  price  was  $1 8,000.  1  was  told  that  the 
value  would  leap  to  $75,000  or  more  within 
weeks  because  the  artist  was  going  to  make 
limited-edition  prints.  It  was  "investment 
quality”  artwork  and  1  should  buy  it  at  once. 

As  I  looked  around  the  gallery,  the  sales¬ 
person  returned,  stated  that  she  had  consulted 
the  manager  and  the  painting  could  be  sold 


Bill  Frazier 


right  then  for  $15,000.  1  could  have  until  the 
evening  to  make  up  my  mind! 

I  thanked  her  for  her  time  and  was  leav¬ 
ing.  As  1  walked  out  the  door,  she  grabbed 
my  arm  and  said  that  she  had  just  called  the 
artist  and  today  only,  1  could  have  the  paint¬ 
ing  for  $  1 1 ,000,  now  down  form  the  original 
$18,000,  even  though  it  was  about  to  be  worth 
so  much  more.  No  sale. 

Several  days  later,  1  received  an  email  from 
the  gallery  offering  it  for  $8000,  the  so-called 
investment-quality  painting  down  almost  half 
from  the  original  asking  price. 

So,  rhetorically,  what  does  all  of  this  tell 
us  about  the  credibility  of  the  gallery  and  the 
artist?  In  these  economic  times  a  reasonable 
discount  may  be  justified  to  make  a  sale,  but 
this  kind  of  hype  and  price  manipulation  is 
over  the  line.  Unfortunately,  the  irony  of  this 
experience  is  that  the  painting  was  actually  an 
exceptional  piece  and  would  sell  if  properly 
represented. 

One  may  always  talk  about  how  wonderful 
a  piece  of  artwork  is,  and  that  the  artist  is  an 
up-and-comer,  but  stay  away  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  aspect.  Such  statements  will  nearly 
always  get  you  into  trouble,  or  at  the  least, 
adversely  affect  gallery  or  artist  credibility. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice 
in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 


Tech  Talk:  Using  Microsoft's  PowerPoint  on  a  Mac 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

1  answer  questions  on  my  website  about 
Macs  and  OS  X  and  recently  had  a  reader 
ask  about  using  Microsoft's  PowerPoint 
on  a  Mac.  And  because  many  artists  and 
arts  organization  1  know  use  Macs  and  OS 
X.  1  thought  my  answer  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  PowerPoint  on  Windows  and 
PowerPoint  on  a  Mac  would  be  useful  here. 

Many  people  find  themselves  at  one 
time  or  another  giving  public  pre.sentations 
using  Microsoft's  PowerPoint.  PowerPoint 
is  a  generic  term,  like  Xerox  or  Google, 
and  we  toss  the  teim  around  to  mean  a 
computer  screen  presentation. 

Many  people  use  Apple  computers 
and  Apple  and  Microsoft  are  competi¬ 
tors  in  most  parts  of  the  high-tech  market. 
(Apple’s  market  share  is  growing  rapidly, 
but  still  small  compared  to  Microsoft.)  But 
Apple  and  Microsoft-based  PCs  are  not 
entirely  at  odds  with  each  other  when  it 
comes  to  PowerPoint. 

So  there  are  some  things  to  know'  con¬ 
cerning  PowerPoint  and  Apple’s  Keynote, 
the  program  that  makes  the  same  sort  of 
presentations  on  Macs,  especially  if  you’re 
making  a  presentation  to  take  to  a  confer¬ 
ence,  or  have  been  required  to  send  a  Pow¬ 


erPoint  to  an  organization. 

Keynote  is  Apple’s  equiva¬ 
lent  of  PowerPoint,  and  it’s 
part  of  the  iWork  group  of 
programs  (which  includes 
Pages  for  word  processing, 
and  Numbers,  which  is  a 
spreadsheet  program)  and 
only  runs  on  a  Mac.  So  if  you 
have  a  Mac  and  need  to  make 
a  PowerPoint,  you  have  two 
choices. 

One  option  is  to  buy 
Microsoft  Office  for  the  Mac. 

Even  though  Microsoft  and 
Apple  have  always  been  com¬ 
petitors  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Microsoft  does  make  a  version 
of  Office  for  the  Mac.  That 
version  of  Office  contains  PowerPoint,  and  a 
PowerPoint  made  on  a  Mac  is  fully  compat¬ 
ible  with  PowerPoint  on  Windows  on  a  PC. 
So  you  can  make  a  PowerPoint  with  Office 
for  the  Mac,  put  it  on  a  CD  and  it  will  play 
when  using  PowerPoint  on  Windows. 

The  other  option  is  to  buy  Apple’s  iWork. 
which  costs  less  than  Microsoft  Office.  What 
makes  this  work  is  a  feature  in  Keynote  that 
allows  you  to  make  a  PowerPoint-compatible 


presentation:  it  has  the  op¬ 
tion  to  export  your  Keynote 
as  a  PowerPoint. 

So  you  can  make  a 
presentation  on  your  Mac 
with  Keynote  and  then  save 
it  as  a  PowerPoint,  and  it 
will  play  in  PowerPoint  on 
Windows  or  a  Mac.  Look 
for  "Export”  in  the  Keynote 
help  menu  to  see  how  to 
export  your  presentation  as 
a  PowerPoint. 

Before  you  buy  iWork, 
check  and  see  if  you  al¬ 
ready  have  it  on  your  Mac, 
Look  for  a  folder  called 
iWork  in  your  Applications 
folder  on  your  hard  drive.  If 
you  see  Keynote  in  that  folder,  it’s  already 
installed. 

Of  course,  you  can  always  use  Keynote 
to  show'  your  presentation  on  a  Mac  along 
with  a  projector,  depending  on  if  there  is  a 
Mac  running  the  projector  where  you  will 
be  presenting.  But  with  most  of  the  world 
using  Windows,  you  may  have  to  stay  with 
PowerPoint. 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an 
information  technology 
consultant.  His  website  is 
markratledge.com. 


Good360 
shares  "goods 
for  the 

greater  good" 

Coocl360  recently 
received  a  large 
amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  big  cor¬ 
porate  donors.  The 
organization  is  en¬ 
couraging  additional 
nonprofits  to  register 
to  make  good  use  of 
these  donations. 

The  organization  is 
designed  "to  redis¬ 
tribute  merchandise 
donations  to  nonprof¬ 
its  serving  people  in 
need.  New  products 
arrive  nearly  every 
day,  so  please  visit 
our  website  to  see 
what  we  have  for 
your  nonprofit 
today!" 

Cood360  is  an 
innovative  online 
marketplace  where 
product  donations 
from  America's  top 
brands  become 
goods  for  the  greater 
good.  Registered 
nonprofits  may  search 
by  zip  code,  browse 
the  online  catalog, 
arrange  for  direct 
shipping  or  pick-ups 
in  their  area,  and 
build  relationships 
with  local  donors  for 
recurring  pick-ups. 

Visit  WWW. 
good360.org  for 
details. 
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State  Library 
continues  to 
digitize 

documents 

The  Montana  State 
Library  has  reached 
a  significant  mile¬ 
stone  in  its  project  to 
digitize  its  collection 
of  state  publications: 

A  million  pages  have 
now  been  digitized 
and  made  available 
to  patrons  all  over 
the  world  via  the 
internet. 

The  library  is 
digitizing  and  plac¬ 
ing  online  its  entire 
legacy  print  collec¬ 
tion  of  approximately 
55,000  state  publica¬ 
tions  dating  from  the 
1870s.  The  project, 
which  will  take 
several  years,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  to  increase 
access  to  the  State 
Library's  collection 
as  well  as  preserve 
and  protect  some 
of  the  older  and 
more  delicate  print 
publications. 

"The  digitization 
effort  is  a  tremendous 
success,"  said  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Librarian 
Darlene  Staffeldt. 

"We  are  nearly  20 
percent  complete 
and  the  use  rates  for 
the  online  versions 
of  our  Montana  state 
publication  collec¬ 
tion  are  more  than 
250  times  their  print 
equivalent." 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the 
digitization  project, 
visit  msl.mt.gov/ 
digitization  or  contact 
Sara  Groves,  market¬ 
ing  and  communica¬ 
tions  coordinator,  at 
406-444-5357  or  via 
email  at  sgroves@mt. 
gov. 


Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 


bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for 
newspaper. 

original  and  contemporary  art  exhibits  and 
art  instruction  by  a  professional  art  educator 
for  schools  and  diverse  groups.  The  only 
program  of  its  kind  in  Montana,  this  statewide 
program  offers  interactive  presentations  about 
our  annual  art  exhibits,  quality  hands-on  art 
lessons,  and  teacher  education.  For  guidelines 
or  questions,  email  Sue  Tirrell,  Board  of 
Directors,  at  montanasue75@yahoo.com  or 
call  406-223-5893,  or  email  Sara  Colburn, 
Director,  at  scolburn@acsol.net.  DEADLINE: 
June  30,  2011. 


the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 


members  and  artists,  which  will  be  displayed 
and  available  for  purchase  on  west  Main  Street 
for  the  duration  of  the  two-day  festival.  This 
year’s  show  will  feature  30-35  artists  from 
the  region.  The  online  application  process  is 
provided  through  Zapplication,  a  contracted 
application  service  provider  for  art  shows 
across  the  country.  Applicants  are  expected  to 
pay  a  $25  non-refundable  application  fee  and 
will  need  to  provide  an  image  of  their  work. 
Instructions  are  available  through  the  process 
that  starts  at  www.rivercityrootsfestival.com. 
DEADLINE:  May  1,  2011. 


In  conjunction  with  the  Northeast  Montana 
Feather  Fest,  ArtSpot,  Northeast  Montana’s 
nonprofit  arts  organization,  is  sponsoring  a 
bird  themed  exhibition.  Artwork  will  be  on 
display  at  the  ArtSpot  Gallery  in  downtown 
Glasgow  May  29-June  26.  Artwork  must 
arrive  in  Glasgow  no  later  than  May  13,  2011. 
Submission  fee  is  $10  for  up  to  two  works  of  art 
per  artist.  There  will  be  a  $  100  people’s  choice 
prize  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition.  Two- 
dimensional  original  artwork  in  all  media  with 
a  bird  theme  will  be  accepted.  For  submission 
details  and  to  learn  more  about  this  exhibition, 
email  artspotgallery@gmaiLcom. 

The  Photographic  Institute  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  presents  the  Ninth  Annual  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exposition.  This  year’s  Expo  will 
be  held  May  13-15  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
College  campus  in  Billings.  Events  will  include 
a  photographic  print  competition,  presentations 
of  photographic  images  taken  by  PIY  members, 
photographic  training  sessions  and  a  presentation 
by  Tom  Murphy.  For  Expo  print  rules  and  entry 
form,  visit  www.piy-yellowstone.org.  Call  406- 
534-4677  for  more  information.  DEADLINE: 
May  2,  2011. 

The  Robert  and  Gennie  DeWeese  Gallery, 
now  located  in  the  new  Bozeman  High  School, 
is  soliciting  shows  of  contemporary  art  by 
recognized  and  emerging  artists  for  the  2011- 
2012  school  year.  All  exhibitions  should  be 
able  to  be  appreciated  by  a  diverse  audience 
and  be  sensitive  to  showing  work  in  a  school 
community.  The  BHS  art  club  and  gallery 
staff  will  evaluate  the  proposals  submitted. 
Please  include  in  your  proposal  the  following: 
cover  letter  expressing  your  specific  interest  in 
showing  your  work:  CD  with  five  to  10  images 
of  your  current  work  (jpeg  files,  one  to  three 
megabyte);  files  must  be  labeled  with  your 
name  and  title  of  piece;  a  hard  copy  inventory 
list  of  information  on  your  images  -  your 
name,  title  of  piece,  dimensions,  medium, 
year,  retail/  insurance  price;  artist's  statement; 
if  applicable,  a  resume  of  selected  exhibitions; 
and  a  brief  biography.  Send  your  packet  to 
Patrick  Hoffman/Elizabeth  Pfaff-BHS  Art 
Dept.,  Bozeman  High  School,  205  Nth  11th 
Ave.,  Bozeman,  MT,  59715. 

The  Art  Mobile  of  Montana  (AMM)  tours  an 
educational  exhibit  of  Montana  artists’  works 
throughout  Montana  each  year.  AMM  serves 
schools  and  community  groups,  bringing  art 
lessons  and  teacher  education  to  the  schools. 
AMM  is  calling  for  artworks  for  the  2011/2012 
exhibit,  with  the  theme  "Montana:  Preserving 
Place.’’  This  collection  will  feature  images  that 
encourage  viewers  to  reflect  upon  our  Montana 
environment  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as: 
provoking  thought  about  land  use;  resources; 
land  degradation;  showing  human  impact  on 
land  and  animals;  as  well  as  celebrating  the 
balance  we  find  in  conservation  and  use  of 
land.  Art  Mobile  encourages  artists  to  make 
art  that  shows  Montana  issues  by  relating  to 
a  broad  spectrum  of  factors  that  affect  us  all, 
including  but  not  limited  to:  pollution  and 
human  impact  to  the  environment  through 
population  growth,  mining  and  ground  water 
issues,  air  quality,  fire  risk,  clear-cutting,  and 
habitat  issues.  We  encourage  art  that  will 
pique  the  imagination,  promote  thoughtful 
discussion  and  appreciation  for  craftsmanship, 
color,  compo.sition,  and  design.  The  Art  Mobile 
of  Montana  is  an  educational  art  outreach 
program  that  provides  access  to  high  quality. 


The  Beartooth  Highway  Photo  Contest 

celebrates  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening/ 
completion  of  the  highway,  which  is  located 
along  US  212  from  Red  Lodge  to  Silver  Gate, 
MT  (the  northeast  entrance  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park).  The  contest  is  open  to  amateurs 
and  advanced/professionals.  There  are  three 
categories:  The  Bear’s  Tooth  (must  include  the 
Bear’s  Tooth  in  the  image);  Beartooth  Highway 
(image  must  include  actual  highway);  and 
general  area  of  Beartooth  Highway  (along  the 
corridor).  Entry  fee  is  $  1 0  per  amateur  contestant 
or  $20  for  professional  contestant.  Only  digital 
images  are  accepted,  six  images  per  contestant. 
Registering,  payment  of  entry  fee  and  uploading 
images  will  he  completed  at  the  following 
website:  photocontest.bear  toothhighway.com. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2011. 

Artists,  crafters  and  commercial  product 
vendors  are  needed  for  the  28th  annual 
Havre  Festival  Days  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Commercial  Products  Show,  Sept.  16-18. 
There  are  75  indoor  spaces,  with  outdoor  space 
available  upon  request.  All  art  and  crafts  must 
be  handmade  or  crafted  by  the  person  entered 
in  the  show.  Contact  the  Havre  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Box  308,  Havre,  MT,  59501; 
call  406-265-4383  or  email  chamberdesk® 
havremt.net.  DEADLINE;  Aug.  1,  201 1. 

The  Livingston  Depot  Center  Festival  of  the 
Arts  will  be  held  in  the  Depot  Rotary  Park, 
adjacent  to  the  Depot  Center,  in  downtown 
Livingston,  July  2-4.  This  popular  annual 
juried  event,  now  in  its  24th  year,  is  open  to 
artists  and  craftspeople  in  all  media.  Interested 
artists  and  crafters  should  call  the  Depot 
Center  for  an  application  at  406-222-2300  or 
visit  www.livingstondepot.org.  DEADLINE; 
May  13,  2011. 

As  part  of  the  upcoming  Last  Best 
Printfest  the  Zootown  Art  Community 
Center  in  Missoula  is  hosting  its  first-ever 
portfolio  exchange.  All  local  printmakers  are 
invited  to  submit  an  edition  of  prints  based  on 
the  theme  The  Final  Frontier.  Of  the  edition  of 
eleven,  eight  of  the  prints  will  be  redistributed 
to  other  participants  in  a  random  selection 
process;  two  prints  will  be  .sold  at  silent  auction 
as  a  fundraiser.  The  prints  from  the  portfolios 
will  be  exhibited  at  Zoo  City  Apparel  in  May  as 
part  of  the  festival.  For  more  information  email 
wps  @  zootownarts.org  or  visit  lastbestprintfest. 
blogspot.com/p/exchange-portfolio.html. 
DEADLINE:  April  30,  2011. 

The  fourth  annual  Fort  Peck  Arts  in  the 
Park  will  take  place  July  23  on  the  lawn  of 
the  historic  Fort  Peck  Hotel.  Arts  in  the  Park 
is  a  fun-filled  day  of  art,  art  education,  and 
live  music  in  a  fun,  relaxed  environment. 
Artists,  artisans,  crafts  people,  and  folk  artists 
of  handmade  items  are  invited  to  sell  their 
wares.  Single  spaces  for  artists/vendors  are 
$35  if  received  before  June  I.  If  received 
after  June  I  the  cost  is  $50.  Exhibitors  must 
furnish  their  own  table,  chair,  etc.  For  more 
information,  email  artspotgallery@gmaiLcom, 
visit  artspotgallery.blogspot.com  or  call  406- 
228-9072. 

The  Missoula  Downtown  Association  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  the  2011  River 
City  Roots  Festival  Art  Show.  Roots  Fest  will 
take  place  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Missoula 
on  Aug.  27-28.  The  Juried  Art  Show  features 
high-end  art,  judged  by  a  panel  of  MDA  board 


The  26th  annual  Holiday  Food  and  Gift 
Festival  will  be  held  Nov.  19-20  in  Billings. 
For  more  information,  or  to  register,  call  406- 
696-6585,  email  douglas@DandDproductions. 
us  or  visit  www.theholidayfoodandgiftfestival. 
com. 

The  Mount  Helena  Music  Festival,  to  be  held 
June  24-25  in  Helena,  is  seeking  exhibitors 
and  food  vendors  for  the  Art  Mart.  To  register 
online,  visit  www.downtownhelena.com  or 
call  406-447-1535. 

The  40th  annual  Outdoor  Art  Festival, 

hosted  by  the  Sandpiper  Gallery,  will  be  held 
Aug.  6  on  the  courthouse  lawn  in  Poison. 
To  apply  for  a  juried  booth,  send  a  SASE  to 
Margie  Hendricks,  Festival  Director,  PO  Box 
1 163,  Poison,  MT,  59860,  email  festival@sand 
piperartgallery.com  or  phone  406-471-5243. 

The  Whitefish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
invites  fine  artists  and  crafters  to  apply  for 
the  22nd  annual  Huckleberry  Days  Arts 
Festival,  to  be  held  Aug.  12-14  in  Whitefish. 
Artist  application  and  details  can  be  found 
online  at  www.whitefishchamber.org  (chamber 
infoevent  applications). 

The  annual  Virginia  CityArt  Show  will  be  held 
Aug.  12-14.  Artists  interested  in  participating 
in  this  juried  art  show  should  consider  their 
work  to  be  of  professional  quality,  and  above 
the  “craft”  stage.  Applications  and  rules  are 
available  from  the  Virginia  City  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  To  request  an  application  and 
rules  for  the  art  show,  leave  a  message  at  406- 
843-5555  or  email  info@virginaicity.com. 

The  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture 
is  seeking  artists  for  Plein  Air  Painting  on 
the  Yellowstone,  to  be  held  Aug.  6-13  in  Park 
County.  Space  is  limited,  participation  is  on  a 
first-come  basis.  For  more  information,  visit 
www,livingstoncenter.org,emailadmin@living 
stoncenter.org  or  call  Beth  at  406-222-5222. 

The  Hockaday  Museum’s  43rd  Annual 
Arts  in  the  Park,  a  juried  art  fair,  will  be  held 
July  22-24  at  Depot  Park  in  Kalispell,  MT. 
Arts  in  the  Park,  a  benefit  for  the  Hockaday 
Museum,  is  Northwest  Montana's  largest  and 
longest-running  art  and  entertainment  fair 
and  a  summertime  tradition  in  the  Flathead 
Valley.  Arts  in  the  Park  is  open  to  all  artists  and 
craftsmen  presenting  original  and  handcrafted 
work.  Applications  are  available  at  www. 
hockadaymuseum.org.  Call  406-755-5268  for 
information,  DEADLINE:  May  2,  2011. 

Choteau  Summer  Festival,  to  be  held  July  2 
in  Choteau,  is  seeking  artists  and  crafts  people. 
Booth  space  is  $20  if  postmarked  by  June  20,  $25 
thereafter.  For  information,  call  Cori  at 406-466- 
3139  or  email  coriinchoteau@yahoo.com. 

The  Exit  Gallery  in  Bozeman  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  exhibitions  during  the  fall  2011 
semester.  If  accepted,  artists  or  groups  of  artists 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  their  work  in  a 
two-week  solo  exhibition  with  paid  advertising 
and  a  reception.  This  opportunity  is  open  to 
artists  working  in  any  media  (applicants  need 
not  be  MSU  students  or  even  from  Montana). 
To  request  an  application  or  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  email  asmsuexhibits@montana.edu,  visit 
www.montana.edu/asmsu/arts.html  or  call 
406-994-1828. 
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Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
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The  Utah  Valley  University’s  Woodhury 
Art  Museum  in  Orem,  UT,  announces  a 
call  to  Mountain  West  artists  for  a  juried  art 
competition  June  3-Sept.  23.  Up  to  $5,000  in 
purchase  awards.  Juror  is  Erin  Linder,  Director 
of  Exhibitions  at  the  Kimball  Art  Center.  Art 
of  Our  Century  engages  the  aesthetic  dialog  of 
today  and  reflects  contemporary  visual  imagery, 
ideas  and  experience.  Rules  and  application  can 
be  found  at  www.uvu.edu/museum.  Call  the 
museum  at  80 1  -863-4200  formore  information. 
DEADLINE:  May  6,  2011. 

The  Port  Townsend  Arts  Commission 
and  Northwind  Arts  Alliance  are  seeking 
submissions  for  “Expressions  Northwest,” 
the  thirteenth  annual  Art  Port  Townsend  Juried 
Art  Competition  which  takes  place  Aug. 6-28  at 
the  Northwind  Arts  Center  in  Port  Townsend, 
WA.  Artists  must  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age  and  a  resident  of  Washington.  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska  or  British  Columbia. 
Works  in  both  two-  and  three-dimensional 
forms,  including  photography,  are  eligible.  A 
total  of  $1,395  in  cash  prizes,  and  additional 
merchandise  awards,  will  be  presented.  A  non- 
refundable  entry  fee  of  $35  is  required  for  a 
maximum  of  three  digital  entries  (no  slides  or 
prints)  per  artist.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.artporttownsend.org.  You  may  also  call 
360-437-9442,  email  artist@cablespeed.com 
or  send  a  SASE  to:  Art  Port  Townsend  Juried 
Show,  2409  Jefferson  St.,  Port  Townsend,  WA 
98368.  DEADLINE:  June  1,  2011. 

Wee  Gallery  of  Fine  Art  is  hosting  a  Fine 
Art  Show  and  Competition  Nov.  3-Dec.  3 
at  the  gallery  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Artists  from 
around  the  world  are  invited  to  compete  for 
gallery  representation  and  $5,000  in  cash 
and  prizes.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
weegalleryfineart.com/contest/html;  email 
weedeekangl234@hotmail.com  or  call  480- 
323-91 00.  DEADLINE:  July  1 5,  20 1 1. 

Nashville’s  new  convention  center,  the  Music 
City  Center,  is  under  construction  with  funds 
allocated  to  infuse  art  into  the  facility.  There 
is  a  national  call  to  artists  for  commissioned 
artworks  as  well  as  a  regional  call  to  artists 
for  purchased  artworks.  Total  project  budget 
for  interior  artworks  is  up  to  $1,308,000.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.artsnashville.org/ 
pubartprojects.  DEADLINE:  May  6,  201 1 . 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Into  the  Fire,  with 
Ted  Adler  and  Dean  Adams,  July  18-22;  Silk 
Screen  Transfers  on  Clay  Surfaces,  with  Richard 
Shaw,  Aug.  13-14;  Colorful  Chemistry  with 
Julia  Galloway,  Sept.  15-18;  and  The  Body  as 
Landscape  for  Truth-telling,  with  Adrian  Arleo, 
Oct.  21-23.TO  register,  call  406-443-3502. 

Two  Rivers  Gallery  in  Big  Timber  presents 
these  workshops:  Watercolor  Workshop,  with 
Sarah  Peterson,  April  27-May  I  ($150);  Plein 
Aire  Oil  Painting,  with  Tom  English,  May  1 3-15 
($220);  and  Drawing  Like  You  Paint  with  Dawn 
Emerson,  June  18-19  ($200).  Call  406-932-4009 
or  email  info@tworiversgallery.org. 

The  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture 

offers  the  following  workshops:  Beginning  Fox 
Trot  and  Waltz  or  Beginning/Intermediate  Salsa, 
five  Tuesdays  beginning  May  3  ($45  per  class): 
Techniques  for  Making  and  Decorating  Tiles 
with  Liz  Sparks,  May  7  ($45);  Encaustics  101: 
Experience  Painting  with  Beeswax,  with  Stacey 
Herries,  May  2 1  -22  ($200);  and  Water  Media 
with  David  Swanson,  June  13-17  ($85).  Call  406- 
222-5222  or  visit  www.livingstoncenter.org. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  offers  these  classes: 
Introduction  to  Gouache  Painting,  with  Leslie 
Van  Stavem  Millar,  Tuesdays,  May  lO-June  7 
($1 12.50-$125);  Birds  and  Art  for  Grown-Ups, 
with  Bev  Glueckert  and  Kate  Davis,  May  21 
($36-$40);  Modeling  the  Figure  in  Clay,  with 
Beth  Lo,  June  15,  ($22.50-$25);  and  Classical 
Painting  Techniques  with  Noah  Massey,  July 
30  and  Aug.  6,  $90-$  100).  Call  406-728-0447. 


The  Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts  Festival  will  be 
held  June  10-12  in  Hamilton.  The  following 
workshops  are  offered  during  the  festival: 
Silk  Painted  Scarf,  with  Vicki  Faulkner  ($70); 
Learning  to  Weave,  with  Larry  Kaphammer 
I  ($65):  Drop  Spindle  for  Real  Beginners,  with 
Tulasi  Zimmer,  ($40);  Spinning  Multicolored 
Yam,  withTulasi  Zimmer,  ($50);  Knitting:  Better 
Beginnings  and  Elegant  Endings,  with  Janet 
Szabo,  ($35);  Knitting;  Infinitely  Interesting 
Cables,  with  Janet  Szabo,  ($35):  Knitting:  Short 
Row  Savvy,  with  Janet  Szabo,  ($35);  Knitting 
Machines:  101,  102,  103  and  104,  with  Muriel 
Donker,  ($35  each);  Magic  Warp,  with  Amelia 
Garripoli,  ($45);  Productive  Spindling,  with 
Amelia  Garripoli,  ($45);  and  Spinning  Slippery 
Fibers,  with  Amelia  Garrypoli,  ($45).  Call  406- 
529-6194  or  email  info@bigskyfiber.com. 

The  10th  Annual  Boulder  River  Rhythm 
Retreat  is  June  22-26  at  Camp  Mimanagish, 
south  of  Big  Timber.  The  event  offers  rhythm 
classes,  song  circles,  the  option  to  build  a  drum, 
and  African  dance  classes.  All  ability  levels  are 
welcome.  Cost  is  $335-$580.  Call  406-726-4445 
or  visit  www.drumbrothers.com. 

The  Montana  Outdoor  Rhythm  Retreat  will 
be  held  Aug.  1 9-2 1  at  the  Montanagua  Sanctuary 
near  Kalispell.  West  African  hand-dmmming 
classes,  evening  celebration  circles  and  free  time 
are  part  of  the  event.  Call  406-726-4445,  email 
Matthew@drumbrothers.com  or  visit  www. 
drumbrothers.com. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers  an 
Adult  Watercolor  Workshop,  with  Deliah  Albee, 
May  7-8;  and  Glass  Fusing,  with  Melanie  Drown, 
May  11.  Call  406-862-5929. 

Yogamotion  and  Music  with  Nancy  Ruby, 
Matthew  Marsolek  and  Michael  Marsolek  will 
be  held  May  15  at  The  Barn  Movement  Studio 
in  Missoula.  The  fee  is  $45  and  includes  a 
90-minute  yoga  practice  and  a  90-minute  Kirtan. 
Register  online  at  www.yogamotion.com  or  call 
Nancy  at  406-581-5041. 

Summersing  Music  and  Art  Camp  will  be 
held  June  24-July  1  near  Helena.  Camp  Director 
is  Judy  Fjell,  who  has  been  leading  retreats 
since  1986.  Women  of  all  ages  and  abilities 
are  welcomed.  Events  offered  include  classes 
in  violin,  mandolin,  drumming,  percussion, 
printmaking,  guitar,  ukulele,  voice  and  more. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.judyfjell. 
com,  email  iudyfiell@mac.com  or  call  406- 
932-6468. 

Photographers’  Formulary  in  Condon  offers 
these  workshops:  Gum  Printing  Then  and 
Now  with  Christina  Anderson,  Aug.  7-12; 
Photography  In  and  Out  of  the  Classroom  and 
Community;  A  Teacher’s  Workshop,  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  2;  and  Outdoor  Photography  the  Digital 
Way  with  Rick  Sheremeta,  Aug.  28-Sept.  2. 
Workshops  are  $725.  Call  406-754-289 1  or  visit 
www.workshopsinmt.com. 

The  Depot  Gallery  in  Red  Lodge  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Plein  Aire  Painting,  with 
Tom  Bradshaw.  June  11-12  ($50-$65);  and 
Painting  Miniatures  in  Oil,  with  E.  Denney 
Neville,  June  30  ($50-$65).  Call  406-446-1370. 

The  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula  presents  these 
workshops:  Perfecting  Porcelain:  Throwing  and 
Altering,  with  Martha  Grover.  May  2 1 ;  Alluring 
Surfaces:  Tricks  and  Techniques,  with  David 
Regan,  June  18;  Build  and  Burn,  with  David 
Smith,  July  9  and  16  ($140-$  150);  The  Pottery 
Triangle:  Creating,  Marketing  and  Selling,  with 
Jayson  Lawfer,  Aug.  13;  and  Intimate  Porcelain: 
Fingertips  to  Form,  with  Carla  Potter,  Oct.  8. 
Tuition  for  all  one-day  workshops  is  $90  for 
non-members  and  $80  for  members,  seniors 
and  students.  Call  406-543-0509  or  visit  www. 
theclaystudioofmi.ssoula.org. 

Creative  Capital  is  currently  offering 
Workshop  Subsidy  Grants  through  its 
Professional  Development  Program  (PDP), 
which  helps  artists  to  manage  the  business  side 
of  their  art  with  greater  efficiency  and  results. 
Organizations  can  apply  for  grants  to  partner  with 
Creative  Capital  to  offer  these  PDP  workshops  to 
artists  in  their  area  for  a  significantly  reduced  fee. 
thereby  increasing  the  diversity  of  participating 
artists.  Subsidies  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $  1 0,0(XJ 
are  available  for  workshops  in  planning,  Internet, 


and  verbal  communications,  as  well  as  for  a 
workshop  given  in  Spanish.  The  application 
deadline  for  workshops  to  be  held  in  2012  is 
June  1 7, 20 1 1 .  Visit  the  Creative  Capital  website 
at  www.creative-capital.org/pdp/subsidy  to  learn 
more  about  the  application  process. 

An  Acoustic  Guitar  Workshop  with  Mike 
Dowling  will  be  held  June  1 9  at  The  Elling  House 
in  Virginia  City.  The  workshop  is  limited  to  20 
students  and  is  suitable  for  both  finger-stylists 
and  flat-pickers  at  an  intermediate  or  above  level. 
Call  406-843-5454. 

Great  Falls  Summer  Dance  Study  will  be  held 
June  17-19.  This  intensive  workshop  features 
an  international  faculty  and  classes  in  ballet, 
tap  and  jazz,  with  elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  levels.  Fees  are  $  1 80  for  intermediate 
and  advanced  and  $  150  for  elementary.  Contact 
Miss  Linda’s  School  of  Dance,  6 12  First  Ave.  S., 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-8876;  www. 
misslindasdance.com. 

Plein-air  Oil  Painting  Workshop  with  Bob 
I  Phinney  is  scheduled  for  June  4  at  the  Lewistown 
j  Art  Center  in  Lewistown.  Call  406-535-8278. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison  pre.sents 
these  workshops:  Anyone  Can  Learn  to  Draw 
with  Patrick  Berry,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
May  3-19  ($150);  Watercolor  for  the  Terrified 
with  Joanne  Simpson,  June  13-17  ($125);  The 
Magic  of  Color  with  Joanne  Simpson,  June  20-24 
($  1 25);  Watercolor  Tricks  with  Joanne  Simpson, 
July  25-29  ($125);  Classes  for  Kids  with  John 
Davis  and  Margery  Christensen,  July  11-14  or 
July  18-21  ($25);  Successful  Artists  Workshop 
Series  with  Douglas  E.  Taylor,  July  16-17.  Call 
406-883-5956  or  visit  www.sandpiperartgallery. 
com. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  French  Riviera  Artists, 
painting  workshops  on  the  French  Riviera  in 
Provence,  France,  with  Susan  Blackwood  and 
Howard  Friedland,  will  be  held  June  20-July  1 
and  July  5-16.  For  more  information,  call  918- 
490-1072  or  visit  www.susanblackwood.com. 

Camp  Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Day  Camp 
offers  two  sessions  in  Bozeman  for  kids  entering 
grades  one  through  eight;  June  13-July  7  and 
July  25-Aug.  18.  For  more  information,  or 
to  register,  call  406-522-7623  or  visit  www. 
campequinox.com. 

The  Crown  of  the  Continent  Guitar  Foundation 
(CCGF)  will  hold  its  second  annual  guitar  festival 
and  workshop  at  the  Flathead  Lake  Lodge  in 
Bigfork  Aug.  28-Sept.  4.  The  event  will  be  a  rare 
opportunity  to  study  with  renowned  guitar  artists, 
including  Joe  Bonamassa,  Lee  Ritenourand  Scott 
Tennant.  There  will  be  eight  workshops  sessions. 
To  register  or  for  more  information,  call  406-837- 
2574,  visit  www.cocguitarfoundation.org  oremail 
dfeffer@cocguitarfoundation.org. 

The  Montana  Fiddle  Camp,  hosted  by  the 
Montana  State  Oldtime  Fiddlers,  will  be  held 
June  5-10  and  June  1 2- 1 7  in  Monarch,  A  dazzling 
array  of  instructors  offer  classes  and  workshops 
in  guitar,  mandolin  and  contra  dancing.  Nightly 
concerts  by  instructors  highlight  the  experience. 
For  information,  call  406-323- 1 1 98  or  visit  www. 
montanafiddlers.org. 

Montana  Art  Workshop  is  holding  a  summer 
workshop  in  Eureka  July  25-29  for  Montana’s 
art  students.  College  accreditation  is  available. 
For  more  information,  email  lwmumm@yahoo. 
com  or  call  406-889-5187. 

Montana  Art  Experience,  hosted  by  Montana 
Art  Workshop,  will  be  held  Aug.  21-27  at  East 
Glacier.  All  levels  of  artist  are  invited  to  apply. 
Artists  will  be  working  in  foundation  studies, 
studio  painting,  sculpting,  pastel  and  plein  aire 
painting.  Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $795.  For  more 
information,  email  lwmumm@yahoo.com  or  call 
406-889-5187.  DEADLINE:  May  30,  2011. 

Island  Writing  Retreat,  June  24-26.  is  a  place 
to  hone  your  writing  skills  with  the  creative 
support  of  experienced  writing  coaches  during  a 
three-day  retreat  at  a  private  lakeside  location  in 
Island  Pttrk,  ID.  only  30  minutes  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $300,  early 
registration  by  May  6,  Visit  www.islandwriting 
retreat.com  or  call  406-551-4466. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Historical 
Society  seeks 
summer  intern 

The  Montana 
Historical  Society  is 
seeking  an  intern  for 
the  summer  semes¬ 
ter  (June  through 
August)  to  assist  the 
staff  in  the  director's 
office  with  develop¬ 
ment  and  fundraising 
tasks.  The  internship 
comes  with  a  $5,000 
stipend  and  is  funded 
by  the  Sobotka  Trust 
of  the  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

The  director's  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  is 
responsible  for  creat¬ 
ing  and  implement¬ 
ing  the  organization's 
fundraising  efforts,  in¬ 
cluding  memberships, 
sponsorships  and 
donations.  Currently 
the  society  is  gearing 
up  for  a  major  capital 
campaign. 

The  development 
internship  position 
will  provide  hands-on 
experience  in  non¬ 
profit  development 
and  membership 
tasks,  including  pro¬ 
posal  writing,  events 
planning,  research¬ 
ing  donor  prospects, 
and  strategizing 
solicitation. 

Applicants  should 
be  motivated, 
responsible  college 
students  looking  to 
gain  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  a  govern¬ 
mental  non-profit 
cultural  institution, 
and  equipped  with  a 
strong  work  ethic  and 
willingness  to  learn. 

Application  dead¬ 
line  is  May  1 1 ; 
for  complete 
details,  email  Re¬ 
becca  Baumann  at 
rbaumann@mt.gov  or 
call  406-444-2918. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  May/June  201 1 


National  arts 
resources 

•  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts: 

1 1 00  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
email;  webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
www.arts4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts;  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  1 2th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis- 
sion,1801  LSt.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  155 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
1 4th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 
1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Workshops  (continued) 


Lesman  Studio  in  Billings  will  present  a 
Summer  .Art  Camp  for  Children  July  24-27. 
Classes  for  children  ages  6-11  will  be  from  9 
a.m.-noon,  children  11  and  up  from  1-4  p.m. 
Workshop  cost  is  $60.  Call  406-252-5780  oremail 
Mana  Lesman  at  pintora®  180com.net. 


Literature 


Lost  Horse  Press  is  now  accepting  submissions 
for  The  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  2011,  a  national 
competition  offering  $1,000  plus  publication 
by  Lost  Horse  Press  for  a  book-length  poetry 
manuscript.  Please  submit  a  manuscript  of  48 
pages  or  more,  a  reading  fee  of  $25  and  a  S  ASE  to 
The  Idaho  Prize,  Lost  Horse  FTess,  1 05  Lost  Horse 
Lane,  Sandpoint,  ID  83864.  For  guidelines  or 
additional  information,  visit  www.losthorsepress. 
org.  DEADLINE:  May  15,  2011. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


The  Sparkplug  Foundation  primarily  supports 
nonprofit  organizations  that  are  proposing  start¬ 
up  projects  in  the  fields  of  music,  education,  and 
grassroots  organizing.  In  the  music  category, 
the  foundation  supports  emerging  professional 
musicians  or  music-development  programs.  In 
education  and  teaching,  the  foundation  funds 
projects  that  deal  with  “the  whole  student” 
and  with  learning  as  a  community  activity. 
Through  Grassroots  Organizing,  the  foundation 
encourages  activist  strategies  for  addressing 
institutional  injustices  and  for  building  a 
reasoned,  just  society.  The  foundation  also 
provides  limited  support  for  projects  in  Israel 
that  involve  Palestinian  communities.  The  next 
application  deadline  is  May  20, 20 1 1 .  Atelephone 
conversation  to  determine  eligibility  must  be  held 
by  May  6  in  order  to  initiate  the  application 
process.  Visit  www.sparkplugfoundation.org  for 
examples  of  funded  programs  and  application 
guidelines. 

The  Entertainment  Software  Association 
Foundation  is  dedicated  to  supporting  positive 
programs  and  opportunities  that  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  America’s  youth.  The 
foundation  seeks  to  harness  the  collective  power 
of  interactive  entertainment  by  funding  programs 
that  utilize  technology  or  computer  and  video 
games  to  educate  America’s  youth  and  young 
adults,  ages  7-18.  Funded  programs  must  be 
available  nationwide,  or  reach  at  least  two  or 


more  states.  Visit  www.theesa.coni/foundation 
to  download  the  application  instructions. 
DEADLINE:  May  15,2011. 

Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation,  the  French 
American  Cultural  Exchange  and  the 
Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy 
have  announced  a  new  partnership  to 
administer  the  French-American  Jazz 
Exchange  (“FAJE”).  Created  in  2005,  the 
program  is  dedicated  to  furthering  the  creative 
and  professional  development  of  jazz  artists 
from  France  and  the  United  States  through  the 
interchange  of  artistic  practice  and  exposure  to 
new  constituencies.  FAJE  will  annually  award 
$  100,000  in  grants,  not  to  exceed  $25,000  each, 
through  a  competitive  application  process  to 
support  projects  that  take  place  either  in  France 
or  the  United  States  and  their  territories  or 
both,  within  a  16-month  period.  Artists  who 
are  citizens  of  France  or  the  United  States 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Funding  may  be  used  towards  artist  stipends, 
communications,  equipment  and  space  rentals, 
marketing,  recording  and  production  fees, 
shipping,  travel-related  expenses,  and  visa  fees. 
Guidelines  are  available  at  www.midatlantic 
arts.org/funding/pat_presentation/FAJE/FAJE_ 
guidelines.html.  For  more  information,  contact 
Sara  Donnelly,  Program  Officer,  Jazz  at  sara@ 
midatlanticarts.org.  DEADLINE:  May  31,  2011. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  (ECA)  announces  an  open  competition 
for  a  cultural  exchange  in  music,  entitled 
One  Beat.  One  Beat  will  highlight  artistic 
collaboration,  improvisation,  mentoring,  and 
professional  training  opportunities  for  young 
foreign  musicians  and  music  professionals 
through  a  series  of  group  programs  in  the  United 
States.  One  Beat  will  enhance  cross-cultural 
understanding  and  demonstrate  democratic 
values  such  as  collaboration,  cohesion, 
and  innovation  through  uniquely  designed 
cohesive  group  programs  that  will  strengthen 
the  leadership  and  professional  potential  of  the 
participants  as  well  as  enrich  their  American 
counterparts.  One  Beat  is  a  programmatic 
refinement  of  the  existing  Fiscal  Year  2010 
Cultural  Visitors  program.  Only  U.S.  public  and 
non-profit  organizations  meeting  the  provisions 
described  in  Internal  Revenue  code  section  26 
U.S.C.  50 1  {c)(3 )  are  eligible  to  submit  proposals. 
For  more  information,  visit  exchanges.state. 
gov/grant.s/open2.html.  DEADLINE:  May  16, 
2011. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Custer  County  Art  &  Heritage  Center 
in  Miles  City  is  hiring  for  the  position  of 
education  director.  The  education  director 
is  a  “teaching  artist”  position.  Skills  in  both 
2-D  and  3-D  (ceramics)  are  preferred.  Tasks 
are  to  organize,  schedule  and  instruct  multi- 
media  art  classes  for  students  of  all  ages  and 
abilities.  The  primary  duties  for  the  educational 
program  consist  of  outreach  to  area  schools 
and  communities  during  school  year,  in-house 
adult  community  classes,  children’s  classes  and 
KIDZ  CREATE  summerprogram  and  classes  for 
those  with  disabilities.  This  position  must  also 
oversee  the  loading/unloading  and  firing  of  kilns. 
Position  is  full-time  and  workdays  are  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  For  an  application,  detailed  job 
description  or  for  further  information,  call  406- 
234-0635  or  visit  www.ccac.milescity.org. 

The  New  England  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
seeks  a  senior,  experienced  program  manager 
with  deep  knowledge  of  the  dance  field  to  provide 
leadership  and  oversight  for  the  National  Dance 
Project.  The  program  manager  will  design, 
develop  and  deliver  the  core  program  activity 
of  grant  making  for  the  production  and  touring 
of  new  dance  work,  as  well  as  partnerships  for 
international  exchange,  the  Regional  Dance 
Development  Initiative,  and  the  Contemporary 
Arts  Centers  network.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience.  Please  send  resume,  cover  letter, 
a  list  of  references,  and  salary  requirements  to 
Margaret  Genovese,  Senior  Partner,  Genovese 
Vanderhoof  &  Associates,  77  Carlton  Street, 
Suite  1103,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada  M5B  2J7; 
416-340-2762;  email  gvasearch@gmail.com. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.nefa.org  or 
www.genovesevanderhoof.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  20,  2011. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  &  Culture  in 

Bozeman  is  looking  for  a  marketing  director.  The 
director  is  responsible  for  marketing  the  Emerson 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  Emerson-sponsored 
events  and  exhibits,  creating  and  maintaining 
a  website,  developing  and  implementing  new 
fundraisers,  and  serving  on  multiple  Emerson 
committees.  Applicants  must  be  extremely 
flexible  with  the  ability  to  work  in  a  constantly 
changing  environment,  must  be  able  to  take 
on  additional  tasks  as  needed  and  must  be  a 
team  player.  Marketing  degree  with  graphic 
design  experience  or  similar  preferred.  Wage 
DOE.  Send  resume,  including  cover  letter,  to 
office@theemerson.org. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall.  The  University 
of  Montana.  Missoula.  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
huiTianilies-nil.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-presidents  Elizabeth 
Waddington;  email:  waddingtone@billings.ki2.mt.us; 
and  Susan  Selsiad;  email:  vikinggoddess  1  @msn.com; 
www.maeaml.org.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  admini.strative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 
1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman. 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  c/o  Ron  Paulick.  708  56lh  St. 
So..  Great  Falls,  MT;  406-453-4076.  Assists  artists  in  all 
disciplines  through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock,  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater.  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email;  omurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  71 1  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespian.s,  Stale  Director.  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West.  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email;  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002.  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Sally  Angove,  membership  chair,  406-442-4657; 
email:  sangove@bresnan.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 


MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  31 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
598 1 2;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse:  www. 
monianabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  A.ssn.,  1 805  Highland,  Helena. 
MT  59601;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch. 
Suite  1.  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 


MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman.  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.ml 
performingarts.org.Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503.  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazil!,  9  N.  Dakota.  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.monlanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.. 
Missoula.  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Familv  YMCA,  402 
N.  32nd  St.,  Billings.  MT  59 101 ;  406-248- 1 685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  next  round  of  applications  for  the  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  will  be  available  in  Summer 
2011.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  launched  this 
grant  program  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas, 
practices  and  the  contributions  of  Montana  artists. 
This  application  can  only  be  completed  online  -  go 
to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The  2011 
deadline  is  to  be  announced. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 


clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online  -  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 2012  for  FY 
2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art, 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters,asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail,net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 


partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff 
member.  Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on 
the  MAC  website.  The  grant  period  runs  from 
July  1,  2010,  to  June  30,  2014.  The  next  round 
of  grant  applications  will  be  due  in  Spring  2014. 
Visit  www.art.mt.gov  for  more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year  to  provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network  Development 
opportunities  that  help  build  art  skills,  healthy  arts 
careers  and  businesses. 

•  Market  Expansion  to  help  increase 
exposure  and  improve  marketing  or  promotion, 
opportunities  for  exhibition  or  performance  and 
sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for  ongoing 
and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts  organizations 
and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the 
greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that 
threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their  work,  and 
demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Artists,  501(c)(3)  arts  organizations  and  Pre 
K-12  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  1:1  matching 
grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  requests.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  the  15th  of  the  month  (or 
first  business  day  after  the  15th  if  that  falls  on  a 
weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Name  _ 


Address 


City. 


State 


Zip- 


Phone 


Email . 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
•  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following 
grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist's  Innovation  Award 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant 

□  Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships 

-  □  Strategic  Investment  Grant 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

□  Other _ 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 
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Subscribe  to  bi-weekly 
email  newsletters 


Name 


Email  Address 


Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you  want  to 
receive? 

□  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

□  Arts  Educators 

Mail  in  form  or  go  online:  www.art.mt.gov/resources 


What's  Happening? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 
If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  rriailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name . 


Event 


Description, 


Event  Location 


Date(s)_ 


Time(s)  _ 
Sponsor, 
Address , 
Phone _ 


Email, 


Address . 
City _ 


State, 


-Zip 


Daytime  Phone . 
Email  Address  _ 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name 


Address , 
City _ 


State, 


-Zip 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address 


Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201;  or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

Upcoming  dead¬ 
lines  are:  July  25  for 
the  September/Octo¬ 
ber  issue;  and  Sept. 
25  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber/December  issue. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Call  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  mac@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 
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Tourism  promotion  and  the  arts 

See  page  1 


9,600  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1 .1 2  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1 0,71 5,  which  includes 
$7,556  for  printing/production  and  $3,159  for  distribution 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 
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State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

MAILING  ADDRESS: 

PO  BOX  202201,  HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
■STREET  ADDRESS: 

830  N.  WARREN  ST.,  HELENA,  MT 
V;  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1  -800-282-3092 
http;//art.mt.gov 
email:  mac@mt.gov 
Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman,  Bozeman 
Corky  Clairmont,  Ronan 
Mark  Kuipers,  Missoula 
Tracy  Linder,  Molt 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Arlene  Parisot,  Helena 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Jean  Steele,  Hamilton 
Youpa  Stein,  Arlee 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Billings 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mf.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Senrices  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dlshmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Pearl  Pallister,  Administrative  Assistant 
pepallister@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


